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THE PRONG-HORN ANTELOPE OF THE GREAT PLAIN 8.—From studies, by J. E. Hayes. 


This beautiful and spirited animal is found in 
immense herds along the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, from Mexico to the River Saskatcha- 
wan, and eastward to the Missouri River. They 
are larger than a common sheep, exceedingly 
agile, fleet, and of a graceful carriage. Their 
flesh is valued, as a change from buffalo beef 
and salt pork, by the traveler and hunter, but 
it is not very good. The hair is coarse and 
brittle, and the pelt valueless, The horns are 
black, firm, and might be useful if obtained in 





sufficient numbers. The color above is yellow- 
ish brown; the belly white, as is also a square 
patch on the rump; other markings are some- 
what irregular, but prevailingly, as shown in the 
engraving. The herds of these animals are often 
many miles in extent, and, from an elevation, 
appear like the shadow of a moving cloud, as 
they pass over the prairie. They live and thrive 
upon the dry prairie grasses, and, like the buffalo, 
are more or less migratory—moving with the 
supply of pasturage. The variety of horn “ pat- 





erns,” so to speak, among the antelopes, is very 
great. That no two should be alike would be 
expected, but the cause for such great dissimi- 
larity in the horns of animals, so much alike in 
nature and habits, it is impossible to know. 
Some are very straight, some curve outward, 
some backward, some inward, some are twist- 
ed, others spiral, like a corkscrew ; some have 
prongs, and others curious crooks and bends. 
There is but one other American antelope, and 
that is known as the Rocky Mountain Goat. 
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“The ‘indices llegar much depends upon the 
weather! Millions of dollars’ worth of hay will be 
exposed to damage from rain; millions of bushels 
of grain will be in condition to suffer likewise. 
The lack of rain may bring a blight, if not a failure, 
to other crops. By the blessing of Heaven we are 
in little danger from a general famine in this broad 
land, with its diverse soils and different climates, 
bound together, not alone by a Constitution, but by 
potent and ever strengthening net-works of rail- 
ways and of commercial interests. The plenty of 
one section quickly supplies the want of another. 
How to judge beforehand of weather probabilities, 
and how to shape his plans so that protracted 
storms, or even hard showers, shall do little damage 
to crops, and cause little loss of time to himself 
and his hands, is a study to which the farmer may 
well give considerable thought. One thing we may 
certainly do, namely: always have work for our 
regular hands on rainy days. It is more difficult to 
find work for teams. We have no doubt that the 
time is not distant when the coming of all great 
storms will be told by telegraph, so much in ad- 
vance, that wide-awake farmers, in neighborhoods 
receiving a daily mail, may easily prepare for their 
approach. The habit of closely watching the clouds 
and changes of the wind, and the indicated currents 
of the air, high above the earth, is a valuable one. 
The barometer, taken in connection with other in- 
dications, is a very important premonitor of ap- 
proaching storms. So also are thermometers and 
hygrometers, the one indicating the temperature, 
and the other the amount of moisture in the air. 
No one of these is of reliability alone, and all indi- 
eations must be weighed with the judgment which 
experience gives. It is great folly for a farmer to 
buy « barometer, and think be can tell when astorm 
is coming, by its ups and downs. As well might 
he go by the wind alone, much better might he be 
guided by the clouds. All the signs should be 
taken togethe?, the energy of the indications con- 
sidered, and past experience, after all, taken as the 
surest guide. To gain experience, no way can com- 
pare with that of keeping a record of observations. 
See basket note on weather. The labors of this 
month are at all times severe. The facilities for 
using horse-power, in securing the bulky summer 
crops, are every year greater, yet human muscle is 
not dispensed with, but only made more efficient. 
Nevertheless, every year the farmer’s success de- 
pends less on brawn, and more on brain. 


Hints About Work. 


Animals.—Cows at pasture must not lack pure 
and fresh water—stagnant pools are a poor source 
of supply. No stock ought to be forced to drink 
from them, and, least of all, milch cows. Calves 
are better pastured by themselves than.with other 
stock. Young horses often get the bad habit of run- 
ning after, and striking them, if they feed together. 
An old horse will take care of himself among cows, 
but colts, of one or two years old, are heedless, and, 
if pastured with cattle, may be hurt by their horns, 
without any real malice on the part of cows. Work- 
ing stock should not lie over night in the pasture. 
It is very well for them to have a few hours, in 
which to graze, during some part of the day, but 
both cattle and horses work better on good hay, and 
some provinder, corn and oats, rye-shorts, and the 
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grease and pine tar mixed, during the day. 





Sheep are distressed by the gad-fly this month and 
next, and should be protected by tarring their 
noses. Daub the tar on their noses, extending up, 
where they will not rub it off in feeding. The fly 
lays eggs in the nostrils, which hatch, and, the 
worms ascending, cause the “ grub in the head.” 


Hogs.—Provide swine with roomy pens, to work 
over all the litter and weeds that can be gathered, 
besides sods, mnek, etc. The amount of excellent 
manure made,as noted on another page,is enormous. 

Weeds.—Suffer none to go to seed, is easily writ- 
ten, but very hard to carry out. Still, the nearer 
we can live up to this injunction, the casier will it 
be to carry it out, year after year. Many weeds, 
pulled or cut up in blossom, will ripen seed while 
dying, but few, the seeds of which are not fully 
mature, will survive the hog pen, in root or seed. 
It is never too late to pull docks in the mowing. 
Canada thistles, cut a few times below the surface, 
will disappear. Carrots are biennial, and, perhaps, 
in a few cases, will live a third year, if they cannot 
blossom the second; and we have strong faith, 
though not positive assurance, that the seeds will 
not germinate after the third year. So, two years’ 
cultivation will almost always clean them out. 

Mowings.—If grass lodges badly, cut it without 
reference to fitness. Timothy is fittest when it is 
just outof bloom; orchard grass and clover bloom 
at the same time, and should be cut when the latter 
is in fullest flower. Cut all grasses before the seed 
willshellafter curing. The best time to manure grass 
is just after mowing; the best manure fine muck 
compost, with a modicum of ashes, bone dust and 
plaster. Spread with a shovel from the cartpaid 
go over the land with an iron toothed horse-rake, 
to spread and knock the lumps to pieces, and work 
them into the sward. See hints of last month, 

Grain Harvesting.—Barley should become nearly 
ripe before it is cut, and it ought to be bound and 
shocked the same day, and protected from dews 
and rains as much as possible. Thus the brightest 
and most marketable grain is obtained. Oats ripen 
so unevenly that it is often best to cut them while 
many are hardly out of the milk, to save those that 
are getting too ripe. The best time is when the 
kernel is in the dough state. What is lost by carly 
cutting, in the grain¥is gained in the straw. Wheat 
ought to get nearly ripe, according to the latest 
doctrine, to give the greatest weight of grain and the 
best quality. The happy medium between suflicient 
ripeness and liability to shell out is the point to be 
sought in determining when to cut. The older and 
perhaps safer theory, favored cutting while the 
grain was in the dough. Make all preparations early, 
engage extra hands to be ready to cut, and harvest 
at the right time; have sharp and good tools. 

Hay and Grain Caps.—The cheapness of fabrics 
will now permit the economical use of caps for hay 
cocks and shocks of grain. Four feet square is a 
good size, and loops for pins at the corners are the 
best fastening. Once using sometimes pays the cost. 

Hoeing.—Hoe to kill weeds, to stir the soil, to 
replace earth washed off by rains. The stirring of 
the soil is a great security against the effects of 
drought. It enables the plants to get the full ad- 
vantage of showers and dews. It enables the air 
to circulate freely through the upper stratum of 
earth, and to penetrate lower, taking moisture with 
it, and depositing it in the cool soil below the sur- 
face. Work the soil as deeply as convenient, and 
not disturb the roots of crops. As a rule, avoid 
raising hills, either about corn or pototoes. Per- 
fectly flat culture requires, however, deeper soil 
than we ordinarily have on all fields. 

Turnips after Corn.—With the last hoeing of 
corn, if the soil be tolerably deep, and the culture 
flat, turnip seed may be sown and hoed in lightly. 
(A potato hook, or ‘‘ claw hoe,” is the best thing 
to hoe corn with, especially the last time, if there 
are not many weeds tocué up. It leaves the surface 
in excellent shape.) The corn is cut up and re- 
moved when the kernels are glazed, and the turnips 
often make a good crop, having 6 wecks to grow. 

Turnips Alone.—Turnips may be sown any time 
this month. On tolerably mellow soil, it is best to 
sow in drills, and give as much cultivation as other, 
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cares admit of. Rutabagas will make a good crop 
sowed before the 15th or 20th—better for the table 
than if sowed earlier. They do best in drills, 
too, thinned to6 or 8 inches apart. In sowing 
turnips broadcast, use as little seed as possible. 
One pound to the acre, if it can be evenly distribu- 
ted, is better than more, though two pounds is the 
usual quantity. Sod land, or newly broken up 
land, should be plowed repeatedly and harrowed, 
to rot and kill sods and weeds, then freshly har- 
rowed before the seed is sown. 

Buckwheat is a valuable crop, especially as a weed 
killer. Three pecks of seed is enough for good 
land; more is required on poor. Sow about the 
middle of the month, and see articte on page 253. 

Tobacco.—The cultivation of this crop adds great- 
ly to the cares and labors of July. Nota weed must 
ve allowed to grow. Missing plants, and those des- 
troyed by the cut worm, may be reset during the 
first part of this month to advantage. Every plant 
and leaf even must be examined for leaf worms, 
and topping should commence as soon as plants 
begin to run up. Break the tops off or pinch out 
the “ button ” just above the broad leaves, It may 
be done as soon as the flower stem can be taken 
hold of without injury to the uppez leaves. The 
“‘suckers,’’ or axillary branches, will start, after 
this, at once, and must be kept pinched off. 

Cabbages.—Sct out cabbages on land left vacant 
by early potatoes and peas, or on fallow ground 
well worked, limed and dunged. Keep well hoed. 

Soiling Crops—Corn, sorghum, peas and oats, 
ete., may be sowed, for soiling, arry time this month. 

Butter.—If the feed is good, the butter may be 
equal to that made Jast month, provided the dairy 
is cool, or, rather, of the right temperature, which 
is about 58° to 60° Fahrenheit. If the pastures 
are short and dry, feed green fodder freely—corn, 
sorghum, etc. It may be necessary to increase the 
salt in the buttera little in the hettest weather. 

Ditching.—Times of unusual, or even of usual, 
summer dryness, may often be most profitably 
employed in ditching and draining swamps, cutting 
the bogs, and drying and burning the same. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The promise for fruit is everywhere good; even 

Peaches, so often a failure, bid fair to be abun- 
dant. Old trees, that have not borne in years, are 
now well set with young fruit. 

Thinning is now of the greatest importance. A 
well grown peach or pear is better, and will bring 
more in the market, than three half developed ones. 
It is often advisable to take off from one-half to 
three-fourths of the young fruit. Not only is the 
present season’s crop all the better in quality, 
but that of the next year is more sure. 

Insects. —The whole army of tent-caterpillars, 
borers, currant worms, pear slugs, and the like, is to 
be fought perseveringly. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat the remedies given in the preceding months. 

Pruning may still be done, according to the hints 
given last month, and on young trees future prun- 
ing avoided by rubbing off superfluous shoots. 

Budding will commence with the cherry and 
plum. The time varies with the season and locality. 
When well formed buds can be obtained, and the 
bark of the stock parts readily from the wood, the 
operation may be performed. 

Layers may be put down as soon as the present 
season’s growth gets firm. Very good grape vines 
may be made by carefully laying the shoots of the 
present summer. Do not do it to excess. 

Young Orchards, when root crops are not grown 
between the rows, should be thoroughly cultivated, 
unless the ground is regularly mulched. 

Grafts should be looked after, all robber shoots 
be rubbed off, and if any of the shoots on the graft 
are too rampant,they should be stopped by pinching. 

Seed-beds will need the shading and care suggested 
last month, and 

Seeds collected as they ripen. Cherry pits are to 
be washed clean and preserved in sand. 





Fruit Garden, 


Picking of the small fruits will now occupy 
much of the grower’s attention. That which is to 
be marketed must be picked before it is ‘‘ dead 
ripe,” while that for home use may be allowed to 
reach full maturity before it is gathered. 

Blackberries are generally allowed to have their 
own way too much, and they become very difficult 
to work amongst. The new canes should be stop- 
ped by pinching or cutting, when they get 314 or 4 
feet high, and when the side branches are 18 inches 
long, these should be pinched in the same way. 

Raspberries.—As soon as the crop is off, cut away 
the old canes, and keep down all suckers not need- 
ed to furnish a stock of new plants. 

Currants are to be watched, and the bushes dusted 
with white hellebore, if alate brood of worms ap- 
pears. Sce that the branches of those in the tree 
form do not break down from the weight of fruit. 

Dwarf Trees will need to have the fruit thinned, 
especially varieties producing that of a large size. 
Treat insects as heretofore directed. The red 
spider is often injurious to pear trees, and they 
should be drenched with strong soap suds on its 
first appearance. Control the ferm of the tree by 
rubbing out shoots not needed to form branches, 
and by shortening the growth of others. 

Grape Vines.—Do not allow young vines to over- 
bear. <A desire to taste the fruit of one’s own vine 
is usually too strong to allow one to remove the 
first clusters. As a general thing, a vine should 
never be allowed to bear the first year. Upon the 
first appearance of mildew—whitish spots upon the 
leaves—use sulphur freely. Pinch off bearing 
shoots at the third leaf from the last cluster, and 
pineh laterals to one leaf. By all means, have one 
of the many excellent works on grape culture as a 
hand book for frequent consultation. 

pigs 


Kitchen Garden, 


These notes are written during the usual cold and 
wet spell early in June, when the ground is soaked 
by cold rains, and within doors a fire is not uncom- 
fortable. Early sowings, if the plants were up, have 
escaped, but seeds that were already in the ground, 
if at all delicate, will come slowly, and, in some 
cases, may rot altogether. It is not too late to re- 
plant many things, with a fair prospect of a crop, 
and to those who for any cause have been deprived 
of early vegetables, the late ones will be welcome. 

Transplanting of the late crops of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, cclery, etc., will be done this month. Sce 
hints given last month on page 221. Occupy the 

Vacant places with quick growing or late matur- 
ing crops, as recommended on page 256. 

Asparagus.—The cutting has greatly exhausted 
the roots, and the aim should now be to promote a 
growth of tops, to give them strength for another 
season’s effort. Manuring will pay now as well as 
at any other time. If the beetle appears, a small 
black beetle and black grub—there will be no diffi- 
culty in recognizing them—cut and burn, if it takes 
the whole crop of tops. You will lose your own 
crop atany rate, and it will be a satisfaction to know 
that you have done your part in preventing the pest 
from spreading to the gardens of your neighbors. 


Beans.—Plant string varieties for succession and 
pickles. Keep the running sorts, such as Limas 
and other pole varieties, at a moderate height. Six 
or seven feet is high enough. 


Beets will make a crop if sown now, unless an 
unusually dry spell should occur. The thinnings 
of beets, at any season, make capital greens, and are 
by many preferred to any others. Collect and wash, 
and they will keep good for several days. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, and all their relatives, that 
have been sown in open ground for a late crop, may 
now be transplanted. It is said that a plenty of 
lime on the land will prevent club-foot.. In trans- 
planting, put out only perfect plants. It often 
happens that plants from the seed-bed have diseased 
roots or malformed tops. All such should be re- 
jected. If slugs are troublesome, as they often are 





in wet seasons, use lime, or turn the ducks in 
among them. 

Celery.—There are many who prefer to grow in 
trenches. Such should gradually earth up the 
plants. The crop for winter is best set this month. 
In the flat culture, practiced by our market gar- 
deners, they put out the plants.by the middle of this 
month, in rows three feet apart, and the plants six 
inches distant. The earthing up of these plants 
is done later in the season. 

Carrots need only to be kept clear of weeds until 
the tops become too large to work amongst. 

Corn.—Every one who loves sweet corn should 
provide for a late supply. Seed sown even now 
will give ears for late use, and to dry for winter. 

Cucumbers.—Select good specimens of the early 
sorts for seed, and if seed be sown now in well 
manured soil, there will be a good supply of pickles, 

Tyg Plants.—These warm-blooded fellows need 
all the coaxing that can be given to them. Some- 
times a plant will content itself with producing one 
fruit, and its next neighbor will bear a half dozen. 
Hoe as often as may be, and give liquid manure 
when the weather is not very dry. Keep the fruit 
from contact with the ground by a handful of 
mulch of some kind. Near the coast we use salt 
hay for this purpose, but any other material, even 
a shingle or tile, will answer as well. 

Endive.—The main crop of this desirable late 
salad may be sown. It is treated, as far as sowing 
and planting are concerned, just like lettuce, 
but before it is used it must be bleached, by exclu- 
sion of light. This is done by tying the leaves to- 
gether, by covering the separate plants with a 
flower pot, or by putting a board over a whole row. 

Herbs.—The time to cut these is just as they 
come into flower, as at that period of their growth 
they are in full perfection. Our market gardeners, 
however, pay no regard. to the flowering period; 
they have seed beds of Thyme,Sweet Marjoram,Sum- 
mer Savory, and Sage, from which they take plants 
during the present month, and set them in rows a 
foot apart each way. Keep well cultivated. 

Lettuce.—The Silesian will give a fair crop, if 
sown in a partially shaded place. 

Melons.—Cultivate the soil as long as the vines 
will allow of its being done. More fruit is usually 
set than will ripen. Take off the late fruit and 
thus improve the quality of the rest. 

Onions.—Thin if crowded, and keep thoroughly 
weeded. If one has not the force to properly at- 
tend to the crop, he should not attempt to raise 
onions from seed on the large scale. 

Peas.—Sow seed from the very best. <A late sow- 
ing may be made for a venture, but we have never 
been very successful with late plantings of peas. 

Potatoes.—Dig the early sorts. Their tops make 
capital manure for late turnips, if buried in the 
rows as they are dug. Cabbages, turnips, late peas 
and beans, or spinach, may follow the early crop. 

Rhubarb.—Cut off every flower stock as soon as 
it shows itself. Now that fruit is plenty, the bed 
should have a rest. 

Seeds.—Gather as soon as they ripen. Cabbage, 
cucumbers, peas, and others, should have been har- 
vested by this time. Save the best of everything 
for seed, if you raise your own seed. If you can 
not do this, buy seed for sowing every year. 

Sweet Potatoes.—At the North it is not advisable 
to let the vines root; at the South these roots from 
the stems form potatoes. We have to get our po- 
tatoes from the main plant. Our climate does not 
allow us to make layers. Hence our advice to move 
the tops while the plants are growing. Keep the 
ground well worked, and free from weeds. 

Squashes.—Every one who grows squashes, to any 
extent, will have Mr. Gregory’s work on his favor- 
ite subject. They will find there set forth the ne- 
cessity of high manuring the whole ground for the 
running varieties, keeping this clean as long as 
possible, and then allowing the vines to root at the 
joints. Insects, of course, must be killed as they 
appear. The more bugs the fewer squashes. 

Tomatoes.—Except in nice garden culture, we can 
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not look for any systems of training. Something 
to keep the fruit from the ground, be it brush or 
rails, is all that the farmer will attempt. Those 
who are able to give much time to the matter, can 
geta great deal of amusement out of the tomato, as 
it bears cutting to any extent, and may be trained 
in whatever manner,that suits any one’s fancy. 

Weeds. — There no for destroying 
weeds, and the only remedy is frequent working 
of the soil. Use the rake among recently set 
plants, the scuffle hoe among seedlings, and, later 
in the season, the hoe fork is an admirable imple- 
ment. All of these are better than the common 
hoe, yet that isso much better than nothing, our 
advice is to scratch the soil frequently with what- 
ever implement is at hand. 


is specific 
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Flower Garden and Lawn. 


There is much to do, yet it can all be summed 
up in the injunction to keep everything about 
the garden neat and orderly. The beauty of the 

Lawn will depend upon frequent mowing and 
rolling. If the work is done often enough, the cut 
grass need not be raked off. With newly seeded 
grass, it should always be left to serve as a muleh. 
Wherever grass borders 2 road or bed, keep the 

Verges or Margins neatly trimmed. This may be 
done tolerably well with a sharp spade, but it is 
better to have a regular cutter, like a chopping- 
knife on a hoe handle, and cut to « line. 

Bulbs—the spring flowering ones, such as Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, ete., will now necd attention. As 
soon as the foliage begins to fall down and turn 
yellow, take up the bulbs and stack them until the 
leaves are quite withered ; then pull the leaves off, 
and put the bulbs in paper bags, and store in a dry 
and cool place, away from rats and mice. 

Neatness is, in a great measure, secured by the use 
of sticks and strings. Plants that are sprawiing, 
and of unpleasant aspect, may be converted into 
objects of beauty by proper staking. Use as in- 
conspicuous sticks as possible, and tie with bast, 
bark, or other soft material. 

Dahlias will especially need eare in tying, and, if 
large side branches are allowed to grow, they must 
also be supported by stakes. 

Shrubs, of most kinds, may be propagated by 
making layers of this year’s wood. Some can only 
be propagated from cuttings of young wood, with 
the aid of bottom heat, in a hot-bed, or otherwise. 

Annuals must be transplanted from the seed bed, 
and make late sowings of the quick growing kinds. 

Roses will need especial care. The rose bug must 
be shaken off. Pick off the leaf roller, and drench 
the slug with solution of whale oil soap. Keep the 
climbers and pillar roses well tied up. 

Bedding plants, at least those of low growth, like 
Verbenas, make a better effect when pegged down ; 
and even those of a naturally upright habit, like 
Ageratum, may be treated in this way. 

Seeds should be saved as fast as they ripen, and 
of most herbaceous perennials it is best to sow 
them at once, as they are more sure to germinate, 
and a stock can be raised for flowering next year. 

a 
Green and Hot-Houses, 


All plants left in the house should be properly 
cared for, as to waterirg and shading. The latter 
is necessary with even tropical plants. An inside 
screen of muslin may be used, or the glass may be 
coated on the outside with ordinary whitewash, or 
a mixture of whiting with glue water. Either of 
these will usually last the season, and be washed 
off by autumnal rains, when they are no longer 
needed. With proper attention to watering, shad- 
ing and ventilation, many things do better in doors 
than if put out. 

Insects must, of course, be looked out for, whether 
the plants are in doors or out. Plants set out of 
doors should be put on a foundation impermeable 
to worms. A layerof coal ashes is excellent for this. 


Potted plants, set out, must not be allowed to be 








iideesd about by the wind, burned up by the sun, 
nor suffer for want of water. 

Alterations and Repairs may now be made, as well 
as at any other time, and new buildings be erected. 
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Cold Grapery. 

The things to be attended to are roots and shoots. 
As tothe former, sufficient moisture should be pro- 
vided; mulch the outside borders, and, if this does 
not avail, give very weak liquid manure. The 
shoots shculd have already been shortened to the 
third leaf from the last bunch. Their welfare as to 
temperature must be regarded, and the house not 
allowed to get hotter than 90° to 95° at midday, 
and this should decrease to 85° during the night. 
Pinching the laterals and thinning the berries will 
afford the grower an abundance of pleasant work. 
Thinning of the berries on the bunch should be 
done with slender scissors, made for the purpose. 
One-half of the berries set, or even more, according 
to the variety, should be removed, to allow those 
that remain to attain their proper development. 
Mildew will often appear upon the leaves. At the 
first manifestation of mildew, stop sprinkling the 
vines and keep the house as dry as possible, and scat- 
ter sulphur abuudantly over the floor of the house. 





Apiary in July.—Prepared by M. Quinby. 

The season through the spring months has been 
so backward, that it is doubtful if bees will have 
done swarming, in many places, by July Ist. This 
alone should be no cause of discouragement. Their 
prosperity should be measured by the advance of 
the season, not by the day of the month. Bees 
collect honey as they have opportunity during the 
blooming of any set of flowers. The first harvest 
of much account, in spring, is from fruit blossoms, 
dandelions, ete. If the weather be unfavorable, 
they pass out of bloom, and the bees gain nothing. 
Thus, if there be good weather, it makes but little 
difference whether apples blossom the 10th of May 
or 1st of June. So of clover and basswood. It is 
late only when the flowers are gone, and the bees 
have, for any reason, failed to keep pace. Swarms 
may be considered carly two weeks after apple blos- 
soms are gone, and late when issuing after basswood 
blossoms disappear. At any time, except late in 
the season, one good, first swarm contains all the 
bees necessary for profit. If two unite, and are 
hived together, put on surplus boxes at once, or 
(if in the movable-comb hive), divide as soon as 
combs are made. It has been recommended to 
give a comb containing brood, to prevent abscond- 
ing, but this must not be relied upon. As soon as 
the hives are full, divide or put on surplus boxes. 
A hot day may force a few outside, when not very 
much crowded. This point can be determined early 
in the morning. The best surplus honey of the 
season is generally obtained this month. 

Take off boxes as soon as full. If honey is being 
obtained plentifully, the boxes may be set down by 
the hive, for the bees to creep out; if it is scarce, 
the bees will rob them of the honey, to prevent 
which, put the boxes in a barrel or box, and cover 
with a thin cloth. The bees will collect on the 
under side, and, by turning it over a few times, they 
will fly off, and cannot return to carry away the 
honey. Always keep the combs vertical, and out 
of the sun, and avoid sudden jars. 

Loss of queens will be frequent this month. 
Swarming hives of black bees will often indicate 
such loss by their troubled actions, running about 
morning and evening for two or three days. The 
Italians seldom manifest these signs. When a loss 
of queen occurs, and they have the means, they 
rear twice the number of queens that others do. 
When a queen has been lost, first endeavor to sup- 
ply a fertile one, next, a queen cell ready to hatch ; 
lastly, give brood. Ifa stock is reduced, give combs 
taken from strong stocks filled with sealed brood. 

More moth worms appear this month and next 
than at all other times. Small young stocks and 
weak old ones suffer most. The Italians are sel- 
dom disturbed. Catch moths in shallow dishes of 
sweetened water, set among the hives at night. 





Pick out and feed to the chickens. Split elder 
stems, scrape out the pith, lay pieces under and 
around the hives, and twice a week kill the worms 
in them. Any very weak stock that cannot be 
strengthened, should be broken up, and the combs 
saved from the moths. A hive that does not breed 
bees, must not be allowed to breed moths. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
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The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
June 14, 1867, and also for the same month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days this m’'th142.090 213,000 1,541,000 24,000 83.000 457.000 
26 days /astm’th131,700 224,000 186,000 4,700 89,000 34,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
26 days this month, 175.000 329,000 1.765,000 246,000 169,000 
26 days /ast month, 284,000 1,087,000 3,269,000 525,000 41,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTs, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye, Barley, Oats, 
25 days I867....142.000 213.000 1.541.000 24.090 83,009 457,000 
22 days 1866. ...252,000 283,000 1,685,000 47,000 $1,000 518,000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
26 dys 1867...... 175,000 829.000 «1.765.000 = 246,000 169,000 
22 days 1866 271,000 807,000 2,138,000 174,000 43,000 








3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to June 14: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn Rye, Oats. Barley. 
1867 oer 189.797 35,969 3,938 186 = 135,561 od 1 20 860,226 
“437.917 13N532 S1491852 171,826 3 : 
. 060,514 330,601 208,405 lil at 1 



























4. Receipts at head of tide water at Albany, each sea- 
son to June 8th: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1867....17,) . 28,000 = =28,200 =. 278,500 
1865... -200 ! 0 2, 64,300 44,700 893,700 
1895... .94,100 ey 900 te 800 51,009 114,300 1,944, "300 
5. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
1867. Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
bush. bush, — bush. bush. bush. bush. 
June 14...578,279 = 217,798 = 117,257 69,643 379,865 16,311 
May 15...%31,330 261,092 186,804 145,106 608,494 16,461 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
May 15. June 14, 
PRIOR OF GOLD 2.5. 6cisi0tsss 136% 137 
FLour—Super to Extra State$11 ny «1500 $800 @12 00 
Super to Extra Southern,... 13 70 @1900 1030 @l15 50 
PEMAER WOROCTR. cocccsccnsccecs 12 ) @19 7) 1000 @IK 50 
BORA COCDOREC oi. isn ccceccesce 1500 @1700 1200 @14 00 
Superfine W estern -1150 @1270 $00 @ 960 
Rye Flour = 8 @296 68 @915 
Corn MEAL. H @ 675 550 @ 6 25 
Waeat—All kinds Vhi 323 @365 235 @ 20 
All kinds of Red _— Amber. 250 @ 345 18 @ 245 
Corn—Yellow 9 @12% 8 @ 110 
OS ree 80 @ 121 8} @ 110 
Oats— Western . 8 @ 86 70 @ 80 
RODD. cccenaesssecneessssaccenis 9 @ — 8 @ — 
RYE 60 @1% 135 @ 150 
BARLE 9 @130 10 @123 
Hay—Bale # 100... aa Seer 17 @210 _130 @180 
EMOBS. cnscncene eooeee 180 @210 “145 @190 
Srraw, # 100 .. ere © @115 80 @ 120 
Corron—Middlit ee 283 @ 2% 27 @ BK 
Hoprs—Crop of —— - ‘>. 380 @ 6 30 @ 6 
Fratugers—Live Geese, # i. 73 @ 8&8 3 @ 9% 
SrEEp—Clover. @ PD ...... 13K%@ 15 11 @ 18 
Timothy, @ bushel........... 300 @ 3490 275 @ 3 00 
Flax, ®@ bushel............ .. 205 @30 310 @33 
SuG Brown, #@ } ......... 9%@ 12% 9X¥@ 12% 
Mor ‘ee uba, # gl 45 @ 60 4 @ 60 
CoFFE Rio, (Gold price)# b 1l¥w@q@ 19 15%@ 19 
TOBACCO, — &e., @ Bb. IW@__-R 4 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, 3 @ i) 83 @ Sb 
W o0oL—D sane F leece, 2d. 33 @ 10 0 @ % 
pomeentte, pulled, @ ........ 83 @ 5 30 @ RY 
California. eee, pines 20 @ 42 22 @. 36 
TALLOW. Sea SERS AS 11 @ 11% 1l @ 13g 
OIL CaKE—# ton.. 50 00 @: 52 0) 5000 @55 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel........ 2200 @23 25 2150 @2I1 75 
Prime, P Harel. .........0000.. 1900 @ 19 25 1850 @I8 
BeEF—Plain mess. . tap esiwiees 1400 @2100 1450 @21 00 
LarD, in barrels, @ f....... . 4“e@ 13% 122 @ 18 
Burrer—W estern, eb. baeseus 100 @ 8 10 @ 2 
State, # b rove 15 @ 385 1 @ 28 
CUEKESE . ee 10 @ 19 7 @ 16 
BE ANS—# bush el. i 50 @36) 200 @ 400 
Peas—Canada. @ bushel. 135 @140 135 @140 
Eaoas—Fresh, @ dozen........ 188 @ 2 204%@ 22% 
PouLtry—Fowls, @ B.... ..- 21 @ 2% 5 @ 18 
Turkeys, : 24 6@ 19 @ 2 
Porta Trors— Mer $00 @8350 $00 @3% 
Peach Biows, @ barre - 250 @300 250 @2% 
Porarors—Buckeye, # bb 200 @250 137 @2 2 
APPLES—@ barrel.......... 399 @ 700 850 @7 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel...... - 1000 @18 09 1200 @20 00 


Gold has been unusually steady in price, since our last, 
having been in full supply and moderate demand, closing 
tamely at 137....Much more liberal receipts of Breadstuffs 
have been reported, during the month, making holders, 
especially on speculative account, quite eager to realize, 
and thus depressing prices very seriously. The demand 
has not been anything like active, and has been wholly 
insufficient to absorb the available offerings. The re- 
duced foreign quotations, and the highly encouraging 
crop news, have tended to influence the market, most ad- 
versely, for the interests of sellers. Toward the close, 
there was a partial rally in corn, in consequence of the 
slightly improved figures reported from Liverpool, but in 
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other kinds of breadstuffs, trade was dull, at drooping 
rates.... Provisions have been in better supply, and lower 
in price, on a vestricted inquiry ....Cotton has been heavy 
and lower, but closes with more firmness, on a livelier 
demand....Hay has been in better supply, and quoted 
down, decidedly. The inquiry for it has been moder- 
ate....Hops have been quict, but steady....Seeds have 
been very dull, and quoted lower, ... Tobacco has been in 
active demand, closing steady at our revised rates.... 
Woolhas been quict. Fine grades, having been scarce 
and in some request, have been held with more firmness. 
Low and medium grades have been offered freely, at 
easier and irregular prices, but have been very quiet. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 




















WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
May , Serre 16 2,42 12,845 21,452 
May er ee 92 2,101 13,919 18,497 
June |  r 95 1,737 15,134 20,972 
Ce a a 8 76 = =1,817 15,957 16,301 
Totalin four Weeks... .20,8 336 8,079 57,855 2222 
Average per Week...... 5,179 86 2,020 14,464 9,305 
do. do. last Month 5,445 G1 2117 11,012 14,602 
do. do. prev’s Month. 4,759 84 1,183 13,332 14,852 
Average per Week, 1866.5,748 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do. do. 1865..... 55) 6 «118 «1,500 = 16,091 ~=—s:11,028 
do. do, do. 1864. 5161 145 1,511 15,815 12,676 
do. do. do. 1863. 5,150 129 694 9,941 21,670 
Total in 1856 8, 5 62,420 1,010,000 672,000 
Total in 1855 71,991 836,733 573,197 
Total in 1864 75,621 782,462 660,270 
Total in 1863....... 6,410 35,705 519,316 1,101,617 





Beef Cattle.—By references to the above figures, it 
will be noticed that the supply of beef fluctuated from 
5,800 to 4.200, the extremes being on the two consecutive 
weeks ending May 21 and 28. The small supply on the 
latter week brought prices up, increased the number of 
beeves a little, and the first week in June a few very 
choice beeves sold in market at 20c., estimated dreseed 
weight, while 173{c. represents about the average that 
week, poorest stock bringing 15c.@16c. A marked in- 
crease in the supply the next week, (the last we re- 
port), and the feeling that settled warm weather was 
upon us, brought prices down, and now we quote extras, 
19c., average, about 17c., poorest, 12c.... Wilch Cows 
have been in little demand, and unless exceedingly good 
or fair beef, sell low....Calwes.—The supply has been 
about equal to the demand, and prices have changed but 
little for those of good quality, while, as the weather 
grows warmer, thin calves sell very slowly. 12%c. @ b 
live weight, is the usual pricc.. Sheep and Lambs. 
—The supply of really good mutton is very light, but the 
number of poor, thin, worthless sheep, very large. The 
former sell quickly at 8c. ormore, per pound, live weight, 
while there are grades quoted between Sc. and 6c. @ b.; 
below this, sheep sell by the head, often at barely enough 
to pay transportation from Ohio. Why will not farmers 
hold on to such stock, and give them three or four months 
good pasturing, when they would be fair mutton? Now, 
butchers are afraid to buy, or do it on the sly, because 
the mutton is liable to be seized by the health po- 
lice, as diseased or unhealthy meat....Swine,—The 
supply has fluctuated considerably, and prices have had 
their ups and down. As we go to press, the market is 
rather short, 4,500 less than last week, and prices have 
advanced fully 4c., and are at present, 7c.@74c. @ tb., 
live weight, for the general run, 7% cents for choice. 
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Weather Observations.—It is interest- 
ing to watch the weather,and this interest is increased and 
made useful by keeping a record of Appearances, of Tem- 
perature, of the Barometer, and of the Hygrometer, for 
one’s own reference. Though it is rather humiliating 
practice for any one to write down his translation of 
daily weather indications, and then see how his prophe- 
sies turn out, it is nevertheless useful; and in this way, 
almost any one will become a very accurate judge of the 
prospect of fair or foul weather. In keeping a record of 
the Barometer or Thermometer, rule off a sheet in quarter 
or half-inch squares. Write the days of the month at the 
top of the sheet, above each column of squares, and let 
each row of squares, or each line rather, down the sheet, 
stand for tenths of an inch of the Barometer, or degrees 
of the Thermometer. The record is kept by simply mak- 
ing dots in the squares, to indicate the day and about the 
time of the day when the observation is made, and the 
hight at which the mercury stood. It is enough to exam- 
ine the Thermometer at 7 o’clock A. M., and 9 o’clock 
P.M. The Barometer’s record being made at the same 
time, and at 12 o’clock noon, also. An idea of how to 
keep such a record may be gained more fully by reference 
to each number of the American Agriculturist, for the 
first half of the year 1864. If the dots, as they are made 
daily, be finally connected by a line, the fluctuations will 
be seen ata glance. This is precisely on the plan of the 
tables showing the fluctuations in gold, or any particular 
kind of stock or merchandise. Similar records may be 
kept of the amount of moisture in the air, and of the rela- 
tive amount of clouds in the sky, In the latter case, the 
most convenient way is to establish the numbets 0 to 10, 
to indicate relative degrees of fairness and cloudyness— 











0 being used to indicate a perfectly clear sky, and 10, one 
as black and stormy as possible. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Chances Yet for the Premiums. 
—The present number begins the last half of Vol. 26. 
Any of the premiums may yet be obtained. One lady took 
a second Gold Watch last week, which is the fifth pre- 
mium she has received, and for which she commenced 
canvassing the last of April. Quite a number of subscrip- 
tions ran out with the last month. If they subscribe 
again, remember, their names will count on another pre- 
mium list, the same as new subscribers. Please con- 
tinue your efforts, and send in more subscribers as fast 
as obtained, stating whether or not the back numbers 
are wanted. All subscriptions received after this date, 
will commence with the July number, unless otherwise 
ordered. Back numbers will be furnished, if desired. 





Registered Letters.—We would remind 
our subscribers that by the new registration system, 
which went into operation June 1st, prepayment of the 
registry fee of 20 centssin stamps, és required, in addi- 
tion to the regular postage. Post office orders, drafts, 
checks, and inclosures in registered letters, may be sent 
us at our risk. We thus answer repeated inquiries. 





Deceptive Circular.—A “ Washing Com- 
pound’? manufacturer, sends out a circular containing, 
among other “puffs,” an extract from ‘‘The Agricul- 
turist.”” No such an article as this ‘‘ puff’ has ever been 
pubished in ¢hés journal, wherever else it may have ap- 
peared. Nor do we know of any paper of the above title. 
The extract is well calculated to deceive, especially as we 
understand that in answering letters of inquiry, the pro- 
prietor refers to a number of this paper. 





The Crops.—tThe promise of June is rarely 
to be relied upon, yet it is a great satisfaction to begin 
the season with pleasant anticipations. From our corre- 
spondence and other sources of information throughout 
the country, we have very favorable reports of both grain 
and fruit crops, on the whole. Wheat and all the small 
grains are looking very well, corn is backward for the 
season, and a large part was not even planted by the first 
of June, yet this indicates no failure, and but little dan- 
ger tothe crop. Potatoes rarely looked better, though 
they lay long in the ground. Fruit prospects are gener- 
ally flattering, also, and, as we write, the market is fairly 
flooded with strawberries, which are decidedly above the 
average in quality. It is hardly time to speak with con- 
fidence of the apple crop, and pears, though generally 
promising well, are a partial failure in some localities, 
where asevere cold North-easter blasted the bloom be- 
fore the fruit was fairly out. There are a few localities, 
an extensive one in Missouri, where hail-stones have 
done serious damage, but the coldness of the season, it 
would appear, has not been favorable to hail, which usu- 
ally occurs, we believe, in times of great heat. The re- 
ports of the grass crop, which is, indeed, the most im- 
portant crop of the country, show more variation than 
those of any other. At the East, the crop is excellent. 
At the West, the promise of hay and present condition of 
the pastures appears to be not quite so good. 





A New York Poultry Club.—A call 
has been issued by several amateur poultry breeders, of 
New York and vicinity, for a meeting of amateur and 
professional poultry breeders, to which all interested are 
invited, to organize a Poultry Club. The meeting is to 
be held July 10th, at Room No. 24, Cooper Union Build- 
ing, Eighth-street and Fourth-avenue. We cordially 
wish the movement distinguished success. 


Birds and Eggs—Ornithology and 
Oology.—Nichols & Noyes, of Boston, have just pub- 
lished a work on the Birds of New England, by Edward 
A. Samuels. The title page states that it comprises ‘‘a 
complete history of their habits, times of arrival and de- 
parture, their distribution, food, songs, times of breeding, 
and a careful and accurate description of their nests and 
eggs.” Toa very satisfactory extent the book (which is 
an Svo. of 583 pages,) fulfils the promise of its title page. 
Mr. Samuels shows that he has been a close observer, 
his style is familiar and easy, and he quotes freely from 
standard authors. The observations indicating the value 
of birds to man are the most satisfactory we ever met 
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with. The good and the evil done, directly or indirectly, 
by all our common birds, are carefully compared in a 
very unprejudiced way. The engravings of the eggs are 
remarkably fine—they are wood cuts, but the effects pro- 
duced seem to us superior to anything that could have 
been done on steel or stone. Some of the small engrav- 
ings of birds are fair, but many of the full page cuts are 
execrable in execution, yet doubtless accurate as regards 
markings of plumage, and other characteristics. There is 
a plain edition, one with the eggs colored, and one with 
all the plates colored. Itis a useful and needed book, 





Do You Wanta * Timeskeeper ” 
for $3 2—J. Birch & Co., Williamsburgh, N. Y., are 
benevolent people, they send out ‘* time-keepers,”’ “* gen- 
tlemen’s breast-pins,”’ etc., for the very moderate sum 
of $3.30. As such liberality as this should be known, 
we give them the benefit of an advertisement. A friend 
of ours received the following: 

PRIZE CERTIFICATE. 

On receipt of this certificate with $3.30 to pay for post- 
age and package, we will send to your address, by return 
mail, one 

MAGNIFICENT GOLD CASED TIMEPIECE, 
MARKED $50. 

Elegant Engraved Patent Gold Cases, regular action, 
bridge balance, and warranted a good timer. 

If this article does not suit, you can change it for any 
other article of the same marked value on the list. 

Address J. BIRCH & CO., 
Williamsburgh, New York. 

He sent the money, $3.80, and received his “‘time-keep- 

er,” That others may see what a valuable article it is, 





Fig. 1.—TIME PIECE. 


we give an engraving of it of the natural size. A toy sun- 
dial, with a compass that points nowhere. Then, the 
“engraved patent gold case” is worthy of an illustra- 
tion, which we give, in figure 2. A pasteboard box, 


covered with the cheapest kind of gilt paper. This is 


= 





Fig. 2.—@OLD CASE. 


about a fair specimen of the articles sent out by these 
gift enterprises, if they send anything at all. Messrs. 
J. Birch & Co. finding that they were dealing with one 
who would expose them, returned Mr. C. the money he 
sent them, supposing he would keep quiet. The whole 
sell is a very neat one. The “ time-keeper” with its 
gold case must have cost, altogether, at least 30 cents. 


—_——— 


Sundry Humbugs.—The number of let- 
ters in reference to these has been, of late, very large, 
and much time has been consumed in investigating them. 
A. A. Kelley's First Grand N. Am. Gift Concert, which 
was advertised to take place at the Wabash Avenue Rink, 
Chicago, Ill., dué was postponed, a3 Mr. Kelley says, be- 
cause he was not allowed to go on, is now advertised to 
take place in New York, “and is really the greatest enter- 
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prise ever inaugurated in the world,” so says the circular. 
The Pacific Rail Read enterprise dwindles into insignif- 
icance beside this wonderful Gift Concert. Kelley was 
arrested on Jane 12th, and taken before the Police Court 
on 4 charge of selling lottery tickets, and admitted to 
bail. “He is said to have cleared a fortune by his dazzling 
scheme,” and says himself that he has plenty of money. 
The ministers usually say, in making their appointments, 
* Providence permitting,” but Kelley says, ** Under any 
circumstances the Concert will now be given, as above 
stated, in good faith.” We have examined the circulars, 
tickets, etc., of this concern, and do not see that it essen- 
tially differs from the hundreds of others which have, 
from time to time, been shown up in the American Agri- 
culturist. We have never found a single person 80 
stupid as to imagine that the public was ever benefitted 
by such enterprises, and very rarely an individual, while 
we have thousands of complaints from people who have 
squandered their money, and seek advice when it is too 
late. We invite all parties to inform us of the results of 
their investments in this and other lotteries, if they will 
try them in spite of all our previous warnings. A. A. 
Kelley & Co. have another enterprise, Kelley's Weekly, 
and on the circular we find: ‘On Saturday, August 10, 
1867, we will distribute half a million dollars of the prof- 
és in shares, including $100,000 in greenbacks, to 
our patrons, from a subscription amounting to $1,500,- 
000.” Please notice, they will distribute $500,000 of the 
profits from a subscription list amounting to $1,500,- 
000. We think this would exceed in immensity * the 
greatest enterprise ever inaugurated in the world.” A 
million and a half for subscriptions to a weekly paper 
before August 10, 1867, would be one of the wonders of 
the world, too wonderful to be comprehended by common 
mortals... .. Clark, Webster & Co., Bankers. ‘The 
Bankers and Merchants Grand Presentation Entertain- 
ment. Capital, $1,287,148." They don’t deal in round 
eums like most large companies. We have visited this 
banking establishment. The usual appurtenances of 
such institutions are not tobe seen there. No Gold, no 
Greenbacks, no Government Stocks, or even stamps in 


sight. No big books, no paying or receiving tellers’ 
signs. They told us they would sell 100 tickets at 40 per 


cent. discount, and when we inquired who some of the 
“New York bankers and merchants”’ were, who had form- 
ed this immense company, the man who understood that 
part of the business was out. We asked for references, 
and three were given, neither of whom knew Clark, or 
Webster, or Co. We inquired of ten of the prominent 
bankers in Wall strect and vicinity, and none of them 
knew Clark, Webster & Co., bankers, not even the run- 
ner boys. Is it possible that people send their money to 
these bankers ?....Wright, Bro. & Co. send out tickets, 
and offer watches at $30 to $100, either for $10. We have 
seen the watches, and don’t want them at half the money. 
Buy watches and all other things of regular, established 
dealers, and pay a fair price, for if you send money to 
buy articles represented to be worth four or five times the 
price asked, you will surely be cheated..... T. R. Dawley 
& Co. propose to sell 5,000,000 newspapers, @ 10 cents 
each, make $50,000, and distribute it among their patrons, 
all in greenbacks, in sums of $1 to $10,000. This will do 
for the Japs or Celestials. We have this month letters 
from more than a ecore of different parties, all of whom 
desire to sell tickets for distribution—lotteries—of various 
articles, valued at prices from $1 to $75,000. Tickets are 
sent, in many cases, with the circulars, and all you have 
to dois to send $2, $5, or $10, and get articles of five or 
ten times the value of the little currency forwarded. 
Now all the probabilities are, that one will get nothing at 
all, but in some cases things are sent, We have just vis- 
ited C. H. Garland & Co.’s (Todd) place, and presented a 
package of tickets, paid our $5 on one which assured us 
of a“ Fine Silver Hunting Case American Watch,” and 
we got it. We wish all our readers could see this chro- 
nometer. It looks very like our grandfather's old iron to- 
bacco box, opens and shuts with the same kind of grating 
sound that makes one involuntarily grate his teeth. It 
will not keep half as good time. This watch is like Pad- 
dy’s, which took “‘ a dale of a while to knock off an hour's 
time,” and as for silver, a distinguished dealer tells us 
there is not a particle in it. The only indication of where 
and by whom it was made on case, face, or movement, is 
London, Cooper. We shall hang it up fora show, and 
callers can see $45 worth of Gift-Enterprise-Concert-Dis- 
tribution-Lottery property, and we consider it a fair re- 
presentation of all schemes for raising money, from Sol- 
diers’ Homes up to professional gambling, which is 
what it pretends to be. Beware of all sellers of rights of 
any kind; see that they are authorized by well known 
business houses before making purchases. A fellow in 
Ohio takes old feathers, and proposes to bring back new 
ones, but don’t. People careless enough to trust such a 
person deserve to be swindled, and it may do them good. 
Look out for sellers of hay-lifters, reapers, and horse 
powers—a large number of honest farmers have been sold 
by them.....A. D. Bowman & Co., C. L. Van Allen. A 





friend from Massachusetts writes: ‘ I have seen a circu- 
lar from A. D. Bowman & Co., in which they refer to Mr. 
Judd as one that knows them.** We do, and have seen 
him; that is, we have seen a man who told us in presence 
of witnesses that he was A. D. Bowman, We have seen 
the same man again, under similar circumstances, and he 
told us that he was C. L. Van Allen, Perhaps his oé/, at 
48 New street, and his énk, at 48 Broad street, are the 
same—who knows ? or who cares to ? Knowing him, we 
don't very strongly recommend him. 





Bowen’s Single Lens Microscopes. 
—These have been extensively advertised at 50 cents each, 
and, as the circular and advertisement give people to ex- 
pect a useful instrument, we think it only fair to show— 
as Mr. Bowen has failed to do it—just what may be ex- 
pected for the money, even though we do give Mr. Bowen 
the benefit of an illustration and an advertisement. The 
* powerful lens” consists of a globular glass bead, and 
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the “neat and simple setting” is a bit of the size and 
shape of the engraving, rather routhly cut out of a piece 
of a cigar box, or similar wood. We can not see what 
possible use such an implement can be to any one. If 
our readers think differently, they can get one of them for 
50 cents. They probably do not cost 3 cents. 





The Grape Vine Fleasbeetle.—At the 
time of our writing, the season is very backward, and it 
is not possible to give any estimate of the “sct” of the 
grape crop. This year there is less complaint of the 
insect that attacks the buds than there 
was last year. This insect is the Grape 
Vine Flea- beetle, (Zaltica chalybea,) 
which has the unpleasant habit of per- 
forating the buds of the vine, and thus 
impairing their vitality, if not destroy- 
ing them altogether. The engraving 
shows the shape of the little beetle, but 
it is enlarged about four times beyond 
the natural size. The color is variable, it being steel 
blue, deep green, or even violet. They begin their dep- 
redations in April, and continue them through the month 
of May. Shaking them from the vines, and crushing 
them, is the best way of disposing of them. 





Metealf’s Early Strawberry.—Pco- 
ple who originate new things are often very slow in mak- 
ing them known. This strawberry is an instance. It 
originated in Michigan. A concern in that State has the 
control of the stock, and yet they have never sent us a 
description ora berry. Yet, in spite of their neglect, we 
have tried to keep the run of it, and—no thanks to them— 
we are glad to say that it is areallyearly berry. It ripen- 
ed with Mr. Doty 10 days before the Agriculturist, and 
Mr. E, Williams, of Mont Clair, N. J., sent us a box of 
ripe berries on June 12th. We have had one of these 
berries engraved, which we shall present, with other new 
strawberries, at the proper time. It is a berry of fair 
size, rather sour, but of good flavor. It will be valuable, 
if it proves to be only 5 days earlier than any variety we 
now have. As we write for the people only, we don’t 
care whether the Michigan folks like this notice or not. 
If they have a good and early berry we want it.g 





A Use for Sumach Berries.—Every- 
body knows the “* Shoemaker’s bob’’—a cluster of small 
dark red berries, that grows upon the common Smooth 
Sumach. These contain a great amount of malic acid, 
and have often been used for an acid drink in fevers. 
The Rey. E. G. Hofland, has discovered that an infusion 
of these, with a proper amount of sugar, when fermented, 
makes a “ wine,” and “* Rhus wine” has become an arti- 
cle in trade, and has the countenance of physic‘ans, who 
ought to know better than to lend their names to any- 
thing. The process of making this wine has not been 
communicated tous. The article is about like that from 
rhubarb, or ‘‘ wine plant.”” What we consider of more 
importance is the vinegar made from the same source. 
Should the Sumach prove to be a valuable vinegar pro- 
dncing plant, it would be less of a nuisance than it now is. 





Morse Radish.—The article in our Horti- 
cultural Annual, on the cultivation of horse radish, by 
Mr. Henderson, has brought out many letters of inquiry, 
which we must answerinalump. Mr. Henderson’s es- 





timates pre-suppose ground, in the highest possible 
condition, as to manure and deep tillage, and his prices 
are those of the New York market for the last few years. 
We do not know who has any sects for sale—those who 
have will probably advertise them in season. It is not 
practicable to raise the plants from seed. Although 
it flowers freely, we never knew it to produce seed in 
this country, and it very seldom does soin England. 

Commercial Enterprise.—Among the 
many things for which New-York merchants are famous, 
is the magnitude of their enterprises, and the far-reach- 
ing character of their ventures. The operations of the 
present day throw those of a few years past quite into the 
shade, and often equal those of a similar kind in the com- 
mercial marts of the Old World. The recent large oper- 
ations by the Great American Tea Company have taken 
the trade by surprise, and are rather a novelty in this 
market. The taking up of two cargoes within a week, 
comprising 12,331 packages Black, and 22,849 packages of 
Japan, for immediate consumption, ata cost of about a 
million and a half of dollars, indicates the extensive na- 
ture of the Company’s business, and deserves a passing 
notice at our hands. The consumption of tea in this 
country is largely on the increase.—Shipping and Com- 
mercial List, N. Y., May 15th, 1867. 





Bees—Queens from Italy.—It is some 
time since we have hearf of an importation of Italian 
bees, but recently had the pleasure of seeing three little 
colonies, each with its queen-mother, in fine condition, 
just received by Rev. E. Van Slyke, through Rev. G. 
Kleine, of Hanover, Germany, from the shores of Lago 
Magziore, in Northern Italy. They came from the famed 
establishment of Dr. Blumhoff, and are now at the apiary 
of Mr. Quinby, whose property they are. Their progeny 
will help decide the question of the deterioration of 
Americo-Italians. Wedo not believe that Italian’ bees 
deteriorate, if bred pure. If Italian queens breed with 
black drones, we are inclined to think in opposition to 
the opinions of most bee-keepers and writers, that their 
drone progeny will be more or less tainted. There is, 
however, another question for bee-keepers to study upon. 
May not bees be improved by breeding, as sheep or swine 
or cattle are, by careful selection, and so by sufficient 
care may we not beat the Italians themselves by and by ? 

Diseased Peach Leaves.—F. T. Foster, 
Preble Co.,O. The leaves sent are affected with ** curl.’” 
It is a general impression that this is produced by a plant 
louse or aphis, but there is room for doubt on this subject. 

Soap on Oil Stones.—F. &. P. writes that 
an oil stone, on which the oil has become so hardened as 
to render the stone useless with oil, may be made alt 
right by the use of soft soap. This reminds us that we 
have long used soap, instead of oil, upon a fine ‘ oil 
stone,” with great satisfaction. The soap may dry upon 
the stone, and when wanted for use it needs wetting only. 





Special Advertising Agency. — As 
most of our advertisers are aware, matters relating to that 
department have for several years been under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Mr. W. A. Fitch, one of the As- 
sociate Editors. As a matter of convenience, to those 
desiring to extend their advertising beyond the columns 
of the Agriculturist, he has arranged to receive advertise- 
ments for other journals at their regular rates. His ex- 
perience in this line, and knowledge of the best mediums, 
give him excellent facilities for conducting such business 
satisfactorily, and thus to save much time and corre- 
spondence required in arranging with different parties. 





A Good Piano.—In company with musical 
experts of high authority, we have examined the Mathu- 
shek Piano, advertised on another page, and believe it to 
be well worthy the attention of those desiring to secure 
a good instrument. One of the party present, the musi- 
cal editor of the Weekly Review, a leading authority in 
such matters, speaking of the smaller-sized piano, said, 
“Tt can speak with such power and sonority that we must 
look at the thing, in order to believe it possible. Through- 
out the whole scale the tone is even, very full, sonorous, 
brilliant, and melodious.’’ <All were greatly pleased with 
its performance, and gave high testimonials. 





The Flowering Almond as a Wall 
Plant.—Miss O. M. Luke, Trumbull Co., Ohio, writes 
an account of her training of a Flowering Almond: “ Five 
years ago last spring it was a little slip, one foot high. 
I set it close to the east side of the house, having the soi? 
previously enriched with leached ashes, leaf muck, etc. 
Father said I was not giving my shrub any room to 
branch. That was just what I intended not to do. I 
pinched off all side shoots at their first appearance, and 
kept it trained to the house, in the same manner as & 
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grape vine. The third year, Ilet two branches grow each 
way. I have continued training my Flowering Almond 
each year, and now I have a beautiful climber, a little 
over twelve feet high, and three inches around. The 
three branches on each side are two and a half feet 
long, and a little over one inch around. It blossoms 


ro) 


about the 10th of May, long before other plants bud.”’ 





Sailed for Europe. — On Wednesday, 
May 29th, on the Steamer Tripoli, Orange Judd, Esq., 
wife, and three children. We have since heard of the 
safe arrival of the steamer. 

Married.—At Munson, Mass., on June 15th, 
Mr. A. W. Roberts, Superintendent of the Engraving De- 
partment of the American Agriculturist,to Miss Ida Beattie. 

Perseverance and Pianos.—We have 
had the pleasure of presenting a magnificent Steinway 
Piano to Mrs. Annie Flagg, of Bloomington, Ill. This 
lady commenced canvassing about the ist of October, 
1866,and allowed nothing to discourage her in her attempts 
to earn the prize. On May 4th she was here, selected a 
piano, and expressed her entire satisfaction. A beautiful 
little two-year old, who accompanied the mother all the 
way from Illinois, showed that it was not a trip to while 
away time, but a real business transaction, with a view to 
adding new attractions to a pleasant home, that stimulated 
this successful operation. $650, earned in seven months, 
besides attending to the cares of a family, are indications 
of the kind of stuff we should be pleased to see more of 
in the world. Mrs. Flagg’s judgment in working for the 
Steinway Piano we can approve most heartily, as 
each of our partners has one of them in his own house, 
and desires no better instrument. 

Still More Grape Literature.— 
**Mead’s American Grape Culture and Wine Making.” 
By Peter B. Mead. New York: Harper & Brothers. It 
is avery handsome volume of some 480 pages, and very 


* liberally illustrated. When we have perused it, we shall 


be able to say something of its contents.... Vineyard 
Culture, by Du Breuil, with notes by J. A. Warder, is an- 
other work soon to be issued by Robert Clark & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Du Breuil is high authority, and the value of the 
work to Americans will be greatly enhanced by the copi- 
ous notes of Dr. Warder. We have the specimen sheets 
only, and must defer a more extended notice until the 
work is out. It is beautifully printed. 

Mohr on the Grape Vine.—The trans- 
lation of Mohr’s work, by ‘* Horticola,’’ is now ready, and 
forms a neat little work of 129 pages. It is a very plain 
discussion of the structure of the vine, and the principles 
involved in its pruning, training and cultivation gen- 
erally. As the propagation of American varieties is dif- 
ferent from that pursued in Europe, the translator has 
given an account of our methods, and added some brief 
notes on the leadiug American varieties. 





Tennessee Lands.—tThe advertisement of 
Mr. Dodge will be an answer to many letter: asking where 
southern lands can be bought. Mr. D., well known 
as an artist before he became a fruit grower, is, on account 
of the ill health of a member of his family, prevented from 
returning to his estate, from which he was driven by the 
fortunes of war. We have no personal knowledge of the 
property, but from the references he gives to those who 
have seen it, and the fruit we have seen from it, we 
think it worthy of the attention of those who are seek- 
ing a location in the Southern States. 





Notes of Travel—Crops, Use of 
Lime, ete,—One of the Editors, traveling in Pennsyl- 
vania, writes us, from the Valley of the Lehigh, as we go 
to press, ‘that the crops are everywhere looking very 
finely, and it is admitted, on all hands, that the grain 
harvests were never more promising. The country, all 
along the line of the railroad, from Easton to far above 
Catasauqua, is a succession of wheat and rye ficlds, and 
blooming meadows—very encouraging to people who 
have been paying $35 dollars a ton for hay. Wheat is 
quite as generally grown in this section as rye, and many 
of the fields are so rank in growth that the straw is lodged 
in spots. The prevailing rock is limestone, and the prac- 
tice of liming the land, once in four or five years, is 
almost universal. This, and the turning in of green 
crops, is the main reliance for keeping the ground in 
good heart. All the manure that is made is applied to 
the land, but a much greater breadth is cultivated than 
can be fertilized by this method. Indian corn is much 
more largely cultivated than on the sea-board. It is not 
uncommon to find 30 and 40 acres raised on a two hun- 
dred acre farm, with about as much in wheat or rye. It 
is much more a grain than a grass region. As the lime 
is generally quarried, and burnt, upon the farm, and al- 
ways in the immediate vicinity, it makes a very cheap 





dressing for the land. It is.rarely more. than. ten cents a 
bushel at the kiln, and the quantity, when slaked upon 
the field where it is used, is about double. Thirty bush- 
els to the acre is considered a fair dressing, though much 
more than this is often used. Whatever the philosophy 
of its action upon the soil, its beneficial effects are every- 
where apparent, and its influence, upon fields underlaid 
with lime rock, is quite as apparent as upon the adjacent 
districts, where another rock prevails. Liming the land 
is a cardinal doctrine with every farmer in this region.” 





To Officers and Members of HMorti- 
cultural Societies.—We are desirous of being able 
to furnish early as complete and accurate a list as possi- 
ble of the Autumn Fairs, and, besides, wish for our 
Annuals a list of the officers of all the prin- 
cipal agricultural, and kindred societies, in North 
America. We take the liberty, then, of asking to 
have the circulars, posters, reports, or marked newspa- 
pers, containing information about such societies, which 
will be of value to us, sent to the address of the American 
Agriculturist. In case such printed information can not 
be obtained, please drop usaline. Advertisements and 
notices in county papers, etc., are likely to be overlooked 
unless distinctly marked. As this item may not meet the 
eye of officers, a private member, or any one interested, 
in any particular society, will do us a great favor by giv- 
ing the information at as early a day as possible. 





Gregory on Squashes.—We have just 
published a treatise by Mr. Jas. J. H. Gregory, of Marble- 
head, Mass., on the Culture of Squashes. We have a lik- 
ing for these books on special culture, as the author has 
a chance to say all he has to say on the subject. We can 
not see how Mr. Gregory could have treated the matter 
more in detail. The title of his work is ‘‘ Squashes and 
How to Grow Them,” and he not only tells how to grow 
them, but gives all the details of harvesting, storing and 
keeping, marketing, saving seed—in fact, all that a prac- 
tical man who wields a vigorous pen can tell on the sub- 
ject. We announced this work some time ago, but the 
illness of Mr. Gregory, prevented its earlier pubiication. 
We would inform certain parties (see page 258,) that this 
work was written by Mr. Gregory, and not by one of our 
Editors, and shall keep the manuscript for some time, to 
satisfy any stupids who may attribute this work to other 
than the author. Until we read this work we had no idea 
of the importance of the squash crop, but it would seem 
that it ranks next to the potato, and that it will pay every 
farmer to cultivate squashes, rather than the compara- 
tively valueless pumpkin. About 70 pp., paper covers, 30c. 





Silver-leaved Maple.—J. W. B., Bona- 
parte, Iowa., asks if ‘‘ what the nurserymen sell as soft, 
or white maple, are one and the same.’ The silver- 
leaved maple is Acer dasycarpum, and is often called white 
maple. The name soft maple is at the East usually ap- 
plied to Acer rubrum, the red or swamp maple. The sil- 
ver-leaved maple, @ common tree at the West, is one of 
the most valuable for planting in belts, and it is of rapid 
growth, does not throw up suckers, and is useful as fuel. 





Where can I get it ?—A large number of 
our letters may be condensed into “* Where can I get this, 
that, or the other thing ?’’ If the thing inquired about is 
out of the usual way, we take a little pains to find out, 
and write the party thus inquiring, but when it is for 
common nursery or seed stock, we cannot notice their 
letters. Every nurseryman or scedsman has or can get 
from his neighbors all the usual articles of trade, and it 
is useless for us to say that common articles may be had 
at any particular place. If one has a good thing to sell, 
he knows enough to advertise it, and there is little danger 
of any dealer keeping long in obscurity. The demand for 
new breeds of animals of all kinds, including fowls, is 
something wonderful, and it is the same with plants. We 
do our best to answer these queries, but we cannot satisfy 
those who ask us where many common things can be had. 
We suppose that we have had fifty inquiries this season 
for tree seed. The best that we can do, is to send the 
letter to a reliable dealer, with the request that he will 
forward his catalogue to the writer. 





More Grape Vines.—Some parties, we 
notice, have alrready begun to advertise their stock of 
vines for the fall trade, and others are preparing to do so, 
Judging from the indications, the number propagated 
this year will be large, though not, we think, in excess of 
the demand. Every spring thus far has shown a scarcity 
of the leading kinds, and grape growing in this country 
has only fairly commenced. There is an advantage in se- 
curing vines for planting carly ; the first comers can se- 
lect from better stock, and, as a rule, prices have also 
been higher in spring than in the fall. 





Grape Queries.—G. F. C., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, writes: ‘‘I have a small, prosperous vineyard, of 








200 vines, (Concord and Hartford Prolific,) now one year 
old, and would like to know (1,) whether it is best to 


‘give them an annual coating of manure, and cultivate them 


during the season, or (2.) whether it is best to give them 
a permanent mulch of saw dust. In cultivating them, 
the spade or plow will cut off some of the surplus roots. 
Does this (3.) injure the vine? They made a vigorous 
growth of from 10 to 14 feet last season, (1 cane.) I ctit 
them back to about three feet, and will grow two arms 
this season, for training to trelis. Is it best (4.) to let 
them bear fruit this season ? If s0, how much, without in- 
jury to the vine?” Answer.—1. In proper grape soils but 
little manure is needed, and, as the vines were manured 
at planting, we should say no to the manure, and yes to 
the cultivation. 2. Saw dust is not advisabie as a “ per- 
manent mulch,” as it soon begins to decay, and be infest- 
ed by troublesome fungi. 8. Use a hoe-fork, and keep 
the surface loose. 4. That depends upon the strength of 
the vine. In the long run, it is best for the vineyard not 
to bear until it is three years old. 





Mungarian Grass.—If a farmer is like- 
ly to have less hay than his necessities require, we 
recommended Indian corn, sown in drills, cut, and 
well cured, before the kernels fills on the ears, as the best 
substitute ; yet, as this requires a good deal of manure, or 
land in good tilth and heart, Hungarian grass may be 
used with great satisfaction and on poorer soil. Itneeds 
thoroughly drained land, and if the soil be mellow, and in 
fair heart, even though corn or potatoes would suffer 
from drought upon it, this crop will probably do well. 
It is best to sow between the 15th of June and the 15th 
of July. Half a bushel per acre is enough. Cut when 
just out of blossom. The hard shell of the seed, and the 
bristly husk of the ripened grain, are said to injure 
horse’ ; hence cut early. It is cured and stored like hay. 





What France Sends to England, 
—France exported to England from January, 1866, to 
October, 1866, eggs to the value of $7,100,000; butter and 
cheese, $13,200,000; poultry, $400,000; feathers, $2,400,000. 
Why cannot the United States help to supply poor John? 


_—— 


Mixing Manure with ‘* Live ”’ 
Ashes,—‘'M. A.” This is never advisable, and can 
only be done with safety where there is a large quantity 
of muck, charcoal or loam present to absorb the ammonia 
that is released by the mixing of the manure and ashes. 





Quinces.—P. H. Perrin. Angers is best for 
pear stocks; it is distinct from the Orange or Apple 
Quince, and we cannot find, that Thomas, in either 
his old or new work, says, that they are the same. 





Aeration in Churning — A new 
Churn.—New churns are too common. Good ones are 
rare. The quick churns usually make poor butter—pale, 
soft, and lardy. The article advertised as ‘* The Dasher 
Churn,” has been put through its paces, and for-the last 
six weeks has reigned supreme in our small dairy: The 
butter comes, almost every time, before the churner knows 
it, say in five minutes, or less, waxy—firm, sweet, odor- 
ous. The milk and cream are well taken care of, the 
cow's feed is good, and the mistress of the dairy under- 
stands her business. Therefore the reason that we have 
so good butter is not ain the churn. The distinguish- 
ing feature of this churn is the admission of a constant 
current of air at the axle, which is dashed through the 
cream, and passes out of pipes in the cover. It is as 
simple and easily managed as any churn we ever used, 
and is well and durably made. 





The Hoove is the distension of the rumen 
of cattle by the gases, produced bythe fermentation of 
food. The effects eating too freely of red clover are often 
of the most serious character. The production of great 
quantities of gas in the paunch inflates it and the animal, 
like a bladder, and all efforts to reduce it sometimes faii. 
Great care should, therefore, be exercised that fences are 
strong, and that cows, or other cattle, or sheep at pasture, 
can not break into a clover field. When clover is to be 
fed off, the usnal way is to accustom animals to it, gradu- 
ally turning them in an hour or two daily for a few days, 
then leaving them in altogether. This is right, but itis not 
absolute security. Experienced farmers believe that there 
is little danger after a few days, provided the cattle are 
well salted, or have, constantly, access to salt. ‘‘An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Relief 
is often quickly afforded by tying a small, firm hay rope, 
rather tightly, through the mouth, and over bebind the 
horns, or over one horn and behind the other, The ani- 
mal’s effort to shake off the rope, permits an escape of the 
gas, which will, ordinarily, not form again if a dose of 
soda or hartshorn be administered. One to one and one- 
half ounces of either may be given, in a pint of water. 
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The Miner Plum,—A call for information 
on this variety has brought out a number of replics—all 
too long to publish. We have three histories of its 
origin, all different, but all agree in their testimony as to 
its health and hardiness. Mr. N. C. Goldsmith, Middle- 
town, N. Y., sums it up as follows: “ The fruit is not of 
exquisite flavor, and the skin is alittle tough. The tree 
is hardy, healthy, thrifty, long lived, ornamental, regu- 
larly productive, and begins to bear two or three years 
after transplanting ; the fruit almost uniformly fair, good 
size, good flavor, retaining its firmness and flavor, and 
never injured by the curculio.” It is but right to say 
that, while we have a number of letters in favor of this 
plum, we have two letters by those who say that it is 
only the common Wild Plum. We hope those who 
offer to send us specimens of the fruit will remember it 
next autumn. 


Wasted Thunder.—The London Garden- 
er’s Chronicle criticises the taste of a catalogue of one of 
our seed venders, and says: ‘* We question whether any 
respectable English firm would have the bad taste to 
issue such an advertisement as that we subjoin, and 
which is taken from a trans-Atlantic sced catalogue.” 
Now, it happens that the catalogue in question is pub- 
lished by one who was born and brought up in England. 
He showed his good taste by coming to this country, and 
perhaps after a while he will forget the things brought 
up to, and not again offend his former brothers. 

Pears in Maine.—The Maine Farmer ad- 
vises farmers, and fruit growers in general, to abandon 
pears and plant apples instead. It says: ‘* You can buy, 
in a few years, from the product of the apple trees, more 
pears than you can possibly raise by setting out pear 
trees, and do it, too, at a much less expense.” But if 
fruit growers, in general, do not raise pears, in what mar- 
ket shall the Maine Farmer buy or exchange? Is the case 
really so discouraging ? 

Orchards on Gravel.—J. C., Sacramento 
Co., Cal., writes: ‘‘ In the January number an ‘ Old Sub- 
scriber’ asks, ‘ What can be done with a piece of land, 
formerly good, but now covered 4 feet with creek gravel 7 
If the gravel is not too coarse, why not set fruit trees on 
it? Most of the best orchards about Placerville, Eldorado 
Co., are set out on ground formed by laying ina brush dam 
and stopping the tailings that run from the miners’ sluice 
boxes, which is nothing but slum, or sediment and 
gravel, It invariably makes fine trees.” 





Asparagus,.—“ Subscriber,” Woodbury, N. 
J., asks: ‘* Why will Long Island and Pennsylvania aspar- 
agus bring more in market than that from New Jersey? 
In Philadelphia, last week, the one was selling at 25 and 
30 cents per bunch, (retail,) and the other at 50 cents. I 
am aware that in Pennsylvania it is cut near the surface 
of the ground, and Jersey asparagus is cut as far below as 
possible, the first looking green, the latter of course 
mostly white.’’ Our correspondent is one of those rare 
querists who answers his own questions. Every one who 
knows anything about asparagus, will pay twice as much 
for the green as he will for the white. Blanching isa very 
good thing for celery, but a very poor one for asparagus. 





Soap and Candles.—A useful book of 193 
pages, 12mo., on the Art of Manufacturing Soaps and Can- 
dies of all sorts, by Dr. Ott, has just been published by 
Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia. Though it con- 
tains many valuable and interesting facts, and would give 
a novice a pleasant insight into these arts, yet it strikes 
usas being adapted to be most useful to practical soap and 
candle men than to others. In the minor matter of lan- 
guage, there occur several rather funny blunders. The 
reader will be surprised to see, for instance, that 
** Potassa”’ (potash) ‘‘is called in commerce,” among 
other names, ** hydrated protoxide of potassium,” and the 
soap boiler, in his apron and paper cap, will hardly recog- 
nise himself under the title of ‘*Savonnier.’’ However, 
we must say the book gives evidence that the author has 
pretty thoroughly ‘“‘read up’ on the subject, and con- 
densed many valuable facts in a neatly printed and well 
illustrated volume. 

Patent Brooms.—Broom corn brush fur- 
nishes an admirable material for house brooms. The 
hair brooms of Europe disappear before them, or are re- 
tained only for special uses. The desirableness of some 
contrivance which shall do away with the necessity of 
transporting and marketing the long handle is obvious, 
as also of one which shall enable any person, who can 
raise or obtain the brush, to fill his own brooms as they 
wear out, with fresh brushes. That gross impositions 
have been practised in vending patent brooms and 
“rights,” we doubt not, and have been the more cau- 
tious and thorough in investigating the merits of a new 
one. Silver's Patent. Broom, so far, is the best brought 




















to our notice. It consists of a “loop” of maleable iron, 
terminating in a shank with a screw thread cut upon it, 
a brass cap, and broom stick, or handle, with a ferruled 
end. Into the loop the thin shaved stems of the brush 
are thrust from one side and the other, until it is full; 
over this the cap is drawn, the screw shank protruding ; 
this is screwed into the handle, and holds all fast. The 
brooms have been tested by several months’ use in our 
families, and the writer has, without instruction, and 
with entire ease, prepared the brush and filled the brooms 
to his perfect satisfaction. The ladies pronounce the 
brooms much superior in elasticity and durability to the 
old ones, and they are adopted as a family institution. 
For other information, see advertisement. 


Temperature for Churning.—J. L. 
Philips. In cold weather the cream should be about 65°, 
not higher, when you begin churning. In warm weather 
62° is about right, for in the course of the operation 
the temperature will rise, but should not get above 67°. 
Avoid adding much of either hot or cold water to secure 
the proper degree of warmth. 


Patent Broom and Dust Pan.—Mr. 
J. 8. Clough has done a good job for housekeepers, and 
they will all rise up and call him blessed as soon as they 
add these to their household furniture. These two articles, 
s0 wont to pull apart, are happily wedded, and hang by 
one ring upon the nail. The handle of the brush is a little 
longer than the handle of the tin pan, through which it 
passes, and the twain are one, for hanging up. The pan 
is improved by a lip, bent down a little, making it easier 
to gather up the dust. 


The Patent Blacking Brush Hold- 
er is another bright idea by the same inventive genius. 
It is a tin cylinder box, about three inches in diameter, 
and seven or eight inches long, fitted to hold boot brush 
and blacking. This is a nice traveling companion, and 
also very ‘‘ handy to have in the house.”’ 

Mutual Exchange.—c. R. Do farmers 
ever think of the vast amount they might gain annually, 
by a system of general exchange of fruits and flowers with 
their near neighbors, (and distant ones by mail?) Ispeak 
more particularly of small fruits. Suppose one farmer 
had an abundance of one kind of fruit only, (say Lawton 
blackberry). By exchanging it with a half dozen others, 
who possessed some of his * heart’s desire,” he would 
find himself far better off, and no money spent either, but 
a trifling amount in postage, at the rate of eight cents per 
pound. I think farmers should make known their wants 
through the press, stating, at the same time, what they 
could exchange for the same. 





Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 
—The receipt of a copy of this excellent work from the 
publishers, indicates that their presses are running again, 
to supply the demand. The binding is modern and 
neat. We have it as a standard work on our list. 





To Separate Honey from Wax.— 
Mrs. L. A. Muller. Put the honey, comb and all, in a tin 
pan, on, or in, a moderately warm stove, adding to each 
pound of honey a tablespoonful of water. Stir it occa- 
sionally with a piece of wire; if anything large is used 
there will be an accumulation of dirty, cold wax continu- 
ally added tothe hot mass. When the contents of the 
pan are perfectly liquid—it must not boil—set it where it 
can cool undisturbed. Then take a knife, and pass it 
carefully around the pan, to detach the cake of wax, etc., 
on the top, and rapidly, with great care, lift off the cake. 
Don’t let it drain into the pan an instant, but place in 
another utensil. Any one thus clarifying honey will find, 
on putting aside the cake of wax, that every particle of 
impurity, that would have to be strained from the honey, 


| will have adhered to the cake of wax, and nothing re- 





mains beneath but the golden-colored honey, clear as 
water. Ifthe honey should, in time, candy, heat it again 
with a very little water and white sugar. Keep in jars, 
tied up, in a cool place. Break up the wax cake and 
wash in cold water till cleansed from the honey. Then 
melt and strain it. To bleach the wax, boil it, after 
straining, for an hour, in plenty of water, in which use a 
few drops of chloride of soda. When quite cold, lift off 
the wax and leave it to dry and whiten in the open air. 
Appleton’s American Annual En- 
cyclopedia.—The new American Encyclopedia is well 
known. From the time of its completion, about 1860, its 
publishers have issued an annual volume in similar style— 
large double columned octavo pages, in fair type, con- 
taining 800 pages, more or less, in each volume. These 
are a general history of the most notable things which 
come to pass in the world for the year, and from an Amer- 
ican and popular stand point. The range of subjects is 
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limitless, but such are chosen as are of most general in- 
terest and importance : wars and political changes, edu- 
cation, philanthropy, religion, science, art, manufactures, 
mines, obituaries, literature, law, medicine and philoso- 
phy, in short anything that affects the history of the day. 
Many of the most important United States public docu- 
ments are given in full, and, as a contemporaneous his- 
tory of our own country, the Annual Encyclopedia has, and 
will have, great value. The volume for 1866 is just out. 





Tightening the Screws on Dogs.— 
Massachusetts has amended her dog law, making it $15 
fine to keep an unlicensed dog; $5 to go to the informer, 
and making it incumbent on police officers to kill all such 
dogs. Sheep will stand some chance in the old Bay State. 





Rat Premiums.—<An Ohio County Agri- 
cultural Society offers a premium of $10 for the greatest 
* mber of rat tails, not less than one thousand strong, on 
astring. The rats to be caught by one family between 
March 15, 1867, and the time of the fair. We like this 
idea, and commend it to the attention of our agricultural 
societies. The depredations of these animals are a heavy 
tax upon our farmers, amounting to millions every year. 
The premiums would stimulate the boys to great activity 
in destroying them. The Norway rat was a terrible pres- 
ent to this country. 

Sheep as Lawn Mowers.—In a recent 
ride through the Central Park, we were struck with the 
exceeding beauty and freshness of the large lawn near 
the Mall, where scores of South Downs were quietly feed- 
ing, adding picturesqueness to the scene, while they pur- 
sued their utilitarian labors. Downing quite early called 
the attention of rural improvers to this use of sheep. 
They would not, perhaps, in any case, entirely save the 
use of the mower, but after two or three cuttings in the 
early summer, they would keep the Jawn in passable con- 
dition for the rest of the season. But this is only one 
item in their use. They return to the soil what grows 
upon it, with important additions, and would save the ex- 
pense of all other top dressing. Sheep will keep good 
land constantly improving. They also form an element 
of beauty in any landscape, and when they have done 
serving the eye, they go to serve the table. 


To Keep Meat Almost as Good as 
Fresh for a Long Time.—Mrs. L. A. Muller. Take 
enough water to cover the meat, make it moderately salt, 
and to each bucketful of water—the common wooden 
bucket—take one large tablespoonful of sulphite of lime, 
and one teaspoonful of saltpetre. It is all-important to 
keep every particle of meat under water by a press. Soak 
the meat in fresh water over night, before using it, and it 
will be almost as good asfresh. Ifound veal kept in this 
way, at the end of six weeks, as good as when first butch- 
ered, and beef, at the end of ten weeks, fresh enough to 
make excellent soup and roasts. As the season advances, 
and the heat increases, use more of the sulphite. 





Re-packing Salt Pork.—W. Williams. 
Exposure to the air was undoubtedly the cause of the 
spoiling of the meat in removal. We-would not have 
pork five minutes out of the brine, if we could help it, be- 
fore it is cooked. In changing from one vessel to another 
there is a good deal of exposure. The only safety for 
pork is in packing it in good, clean barrels, with plenty 
of salt, as close as possible, and in keeping it covered 
with brine till used. Pork is often spoiled through the 
carelessness of servants. Keep a board and weight upon 
it constantly, and do not fail to look at the barrel every 
time you visit the cellar, if you want sweet pork. If the 
brine is not strong enough, add more salt on top. We 
always keep two or three inches of coarse salt on top. 
The bottom will always take care of itself. 





Sowing Barley Early.—J. 8. C., of Vt., 
objects to this practice, and says that he sowed May 1st, 
and got 444 bushels to the acre, while that sowed June 
10th yielded 25 bushels. One swallow does not make a 
summer, and Vermont, though a great State, is a little too 
far north to be arule for the whole country. It is quite 
possible that late sowing may be advisable in colder cli- 
mates. We shall be glad to have any facts which our cor- 
respondents may have, bearing upon this point. 





Chess Again.—M. N.,”’ Annapolis, IIL, 
wishes us to say something about the conversion of wheat 
into chess, or cheat. We have only space to briefly sum 
up the subject: While chess often appears in places where 
wheat was expected to grow, there is not the slightest 
proof that the one changes into the other, and, as far as 
negative evidence can go, all the authentic experiments 
to convert wheat into chess have proved failures. When 
we can be shown anything like a transition, a plant that 
is part wheat and part chess, we shall be willing to discuss 
the subject, but, until then, we can use our space better. 
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Comparative Nutritive Value of 
Different Kinds of Corn.—In response to several 
inquiries, we answer: That the nutritive value may prob- 
ably be come at with considerable accuracy, by weighing 
a carefully measured, well shaken down bushel. This 
will not give accurately the fattening value, which de- 
pends in a good degree upon the amount of oil contained 
in the corn, but by n0 means wholly upon this. Differ- 
ent varieties vary greatly in the oil which they contain. 
The Dent corn contains generally less oil than the Flint, 
the Flint less than the little Pop corn. 





Cost of Getting Crops to Market. 
—It is estimated by an intelligent Iowa farmer, that it 
costs fully eighty per cent. of the value of the wheat crop 
to get it to an Eastern market, which always determines 
the producer's price ; pork, 25 per cent.; beef, 15 per cent.; 
and wool, 4 percent. This is a pretty strong argument 
for raising sheep, and killing dogs on the prairies. 





Shall we Milk Betore Calving ?— 
“G.” writes: “I have a fine heifer which has just 
dropped her first calf. Her bag got very large and felt 
hard some days beforehand, and I am still afraid that I 
am going to have trouble with it. A man who keeps 
many cows told me I ought to have milked her when it 
first filled with milk. My uncle, last year, milked a cow 
a fortnight before calving, taking as much as a pailful a 
day. Is it the best way? Is there danger if it is neg- 
lected ?” It is net to be recommended as a general 
practice, if it can be avoided, but if the bag swells and 
feels hot, by all means draw the milk, and knead the 
bag when empty, washing it with warm soap and water, 
and perhaps greasing it to prevent inflammation or garget. 








Duty on Imported Breeding Ani- 
mals,.—The wise provision in our Revenue laws, ad- 
mitting breeding animals duty free, is frustrated in a 
measure, by the very absurd, illiterate, and unjust decis- 
ion which decides that dérds are not animals, and hence 
that fowls and poultry of all kinds imported for breeding 
purposes, are subject to pay duty. If birds are not ani- 
mals, what are they? and what are animals? Webster 
defines animal as ‘‘ an organized body, endowed with life, 
sensation, and power of voluntary motion,” and that is 
the common acceptation, The humblest forms of ani- 
mals are distinguished from vegetables, by having dis- 
tinct mouths and stomachs, An oyster is an animal as 
truly as a man, and a bird as truly as an ox. This matter 
ought at once to be tested in the Courts, if the Treasury 
Department continues to beg the question, and allow its 
employees in the Custom Houses to interpret plain Eng- 
lish to suit themselves. It is fair to suppose that Con- 
gress meant animals when it used the word in an im- 
portant law—and that if our law-makers had intended 
to admit free quadrupeds only, they would have said so. 





“Big Things *’—Monster Hogs.— 
Ivory Lord, of Saco, Me., writes: ‘ Zero of Egypt de- 
sires to see the ‘big things’ reported, so as to know 
how to proceed this year in order to beat them. Well, 
try this, 0°: March 7th, 1861, Richard S. Rogers, of South 
Danvers, Mass., killed a hog 84 months old, the live 
weight of which was 1,108 Ibs., and dead weight 984 Ibs. 
The last 16 months he was fed all the Indian meal and 
milk he could eat. He could stand and walk to his last 
day, and of his own accord walked up an inclined plane 
into a cart to be hauled to the butcher. Mr. Rogers esti- 
mated the cost of this huge grunter at 25 cents per Ib. ; 
he received 8 cents per lb. for him. This is the greatest 
weight of a porker' that has ever come to my knowledge.” 
[In 1832, December 2ist, Benj. Rogers, Mansfield, Bur- 
lington County, N. J., killed a hog which weighed 1,611 
Ibs. In 1863, A. H. Benham, McLean, Tompkins Coun- 
ty, N. Y., had a hog which weighed 1,335 Ibs., which was 
exhibited in our office, and killed in New York, December 
19th, weighing, alive, 1,272 Ibs., dressed, 1,174 1bs.—Eb.] 
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Horse-Racing at Fairs may far 
better be Broken up than Permitted.—F. 
K. Pheenix, of Bloomington, Ill., writes: ‘* Last year our 
County Fair managers determined to do without horse- 
racing. The sporting people prophesied and threatened, 
but the result was very much the best Fair, and the best re- 


’ ceépls ever known in the Society’s history—and that too, 


in despite of some very unfavorable weather. I think we 
shall hear no more in fayor of connecting the two in our 
Society—the issue has been made and victory won.” 


Cure for the ““Gapes in Chickens.”’ 
—J. H. Mabbett writes: ‘‘ Take a four or eight ounce 
vial and fill it with large grains of wheat; then fill the 
vial with turpentine and let it stand, corked tightly. 
When you see any of your chicks begin to droop and 
gasp, catch them and give each one grain of the wheat. 
If in the morning, give another at night. If in the after- 





noon, give one the next morning. I have never found 
this to fail in my ‘ family.’ Handle them gently, and don’t, 
for mercy’s sake, put a feather down their windpipes.”’— 


[The turpentine kills or paralyzes the worms, which are 


the cause of gapes, and they are coughed up.—Ep.] 





Potatoes Under Stravw.—This method 
of growing potatoes seems to answer well in some places 
and not in others. We have given the experience of 
those who have failed and those who have succeeded. 
The following from J. Cass, Sacramento County, Cali- 
fornia, will interest those who live in a similar climate: 

“For the last three years my potatoes have invariably 
run to vines and set no potatoes. Last year I tried the 
covering with straw and I had splendid potatoes; the 
ground kept moist all Summer, and we could get a mess 
any time by rooting in the straw with our hands. I 
planted as follows: Old ground that was in assorted 
vegetables the year previous, was ploughed in, and 
half potatoes, cut lengthwise, dropped 15 inches apart, 
in every third furrow, and put about 8 inches of old 
wheat straw on them; it seemed to check the growth of 
vines and made the potatoes set.” 

Suffolk Pigs.—We have frequent inquiries 
for this excellent breed, many of them from the West. 
Berkshires, Yorkshires or Seftons, and other pure breeds, 
are also in more or less request. Breeders of valuable 
kinds of stock would do well to advertise. 





Cure for Lice on Cattle.—Isaac Schau- 
ber, Saratoga County, N. Y., says: ‘‘ A few applications 
of good cider vinegar along the back bone, on the head, 
and other places where the lice gather, will soon finish 
them.”——It will give them a check, which cleanliness 
and good keeping will make more or less permanent. It 
is, however, a safe and convenient application. 

Plastic Slate Roofing.—We are con- 
stantly receiving inquiries in regard to this material. The 
fact is, we know very little about it. What we do know, 
is favorable. The claim of the venders, that it re-forms 
stone, is absurd; but the slate flour mingled with the gas 
tar remains suspended in it, and the tar is said not to sep- 
arate and run, as do most tar roofs, when they are ex- 
posed to great heat of the sun in summer. 

Over-Cropped Land.—What is the best 
plan torecuperate land that is still rich, but from frequent 
cropping with wheat fails to bring remunerative crops? 
G. P. S.—The land wants a rotation of crops, and clover 
turned in the summer before wheat is sown. If the clover 
does not grow stout enough, sow a little plaster early 
inthespring. The clover is a good manure for wheat. 





Comparative Value of Hay and 
other Food.—<According to experiments conducted 
in France and Germany, 100 Ibs. of good hay is equal in 
alimentary value to 
400 lbs. of green clover, 
2% ‘* green Indian corn barley. 

874 ‘* wheat straw. 59 =“ oats. 
442 +“ rye straw. 57% “ Indian corn. 
19 ‘* oat straw. 62 “ sunflower seed. 
400 “ dried corn stalks.| 69 ‘“ linseed cake. 
275 “~~ carrots. 105 “ wheat bran. 
b * orya | 838 ‘ dried oak leaves. 


| 45 Ibs. of wheat. 
54 “ 


Farmer’s Fruit Cake.—Contributed by 
Mrs. E. Smith, Plymouth Co., Mass. Soak 3 cups of dried 
apples over night in warm water; chop (slightly) in the 
morning, and then simmer 2 hours in 2 cups of molasses. 
Add 2 eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of sweet milk, % cup 
of butter, 14% teaspoonfuls of soda, flour to make a rather 
thick batter; spice to suit the taste. Bake in a quick 
oven. Republished by request of a subscriber. 

Sa 


Fire and Water-proof Wash.—“ A. 
8. K.,” of Fitchburg, Mass., sends us the following recipe, 
of which he says: ** For roofs of houses, barns and other 
buildings, or for brick-work, this preparation is une- 
qualed.”” Dry-slake common stone lime in a close vessel, 
and when cool, pass eight quarts.through a fine sieve; 
add to it one quart of fine salt, and two gallons pure wa- 
ter. Boiland skim. Then, to every four gallons of this 
mixture, add one and a quarter pounds of alum, three- 
fourths of a pound copperas, half a pound potash, and 
five quarts fine beach sand. The wash will now admit 
any coloring matter that may be desired, and may be ap- 
plied with a paint or whitewash brush in tlie same man- 
ner as oil paints. Headds: ‘It looks better than any 
other kind of paint, will stop leaks in roofs, prevent moss 
from growing, and, when laid upon brick-work, will ren- 
der it impenetrable to rain or moisture.” [The '* Chem- 
istry” of this wash is not quite obvious, but as really 
good washes for ont-door work are rare, we give it 
publicity on our correspondent’s authority.] 





Housekeepers with Small Children and 
Smaller Help. 

A lady correspondent at the West, puts the fol- 
lowing question: 

‘In your reply to the Southern lady who had de- 
termined to do her own work—after speaking of. 
the arranged kitchen—you add: ‘Fitted out with 
these appliances, a woman in good health and 
without small children, can often do her own work 
with less worry without a servant than with 
one.’ Now, here let me ask; What would a 
woman do with very few of these appliances, and 
six or eight small children—say under ten years old? 

In those essays I have met with a good many 
things that coincide with my experience, my think- 
ings, plannings, and doings—and yet when I have 
read them through, I have felt as though there 
was something wanting. A wish came up that 
some one who had six or eight small children to 
care for and do for, in addition to her other duties, 
would write on the subject. 

It seemed to me I might learn many a lesson. I 
wish to make my system of housekeeping as good 
as I can under my present circumstances. 

But for want of such a paper, I intend to make 
the most of those published.” 

As the woman with eight small children is likely 
to be busy for some time, we will answer for her, 
for this case demands immediate consideration. 
Eight small children and no help! It is a hard 
case, and requires considerable philosophy, and 
some piety, to get along with it smoothly. Do not 
despair. Your case might be worse in two partic- 
ulars; you might have no children at all, and you 
might have more. We know of 2 woman who has 
twenty-five, all comely and doing well. The sad- 
dest people we know of are childless husbands 
and wives, and the most cheerless homes are those 
where there is no cradle to rock, and no playthings 
to put up when evening comes. Better a dozen 
than none. You need the education which will 
come of training them to thrifty and virtuous hab- 
its. Do not doubt for 2 moment that they will 
live, grow up, and be useful and happy, and that 
they will all rise up and call you blessed. The kind 
Providence that has given them being, has a work 
for them to do, and will in some way provide for 
their training. Do not worry. Worry kills a great 
many more people than work. There must neces- 
sarily be a different standard of attainment in such 
a home, from that which prevails where money and 
servants are plenty. There can not be s0 many or 
60 fine dresses, playthings, books and amusements. 
They can not be kept in such absolute cleanliness 
and order, as if each child had a nurse, and a gov- 
erness devoted her whole time to their education. 
If you do the best you can under the circumstances, 
duty is discharged—a matter of thanksgiving. 

Look at the Sunny Side.—There is such a side in 
every lot in life. Most children grow up in homes 
where there are no servants, and turn out passably 
well. Men and women of the highest culture and 
social position, more often than otherwise, began 
life in this condition, and the early habits of self. 
help and industry there formed, determined their 
characters and success. To be born in affluence is 
generally a calamity. The children of the rich are 
most appropriately objects of compassion. What 
shall be done for such, to make them usefal and 
happy, is a much more difficult problem to solve 
than the proper training of the children of the poor. 
The men who make our laws and mould public 
opinion, as a rule, grow up under the necessity of 
labor. Their mothers filled the offices of nurse, 
cook, and laundress in their homes, and to this day 
it is the honest conviction of these distinguished 
men, that their mothers were the best women arid 
the most savory cooks in the world. 

Cultivate Self-Help*in your Children.—Mothers 
sometimes err in excessive tenderness and devotion. 
Children love occupation and will have it.. The 
passion for dressing dolls may as well be turned to 
dressing something more substantial, A little girl 
can soon learn to dress and wash herself, and then 
to perform these offices for her younger brothers 





and sisters. Play should never be forestalled, but 
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it may be so judiciously mixed up with healthful 
labors that the toil will not be irksome. The.boy 
may as well pull on his first boots, as have another 
do itfor him. If he is taught that it is manly to 
help himself and to keep his clothes and person 
clean, he will glory in the use of brushes for the 
hair, the teeth, the clothes, and boots. He will 
soon learn to measure manhood by usefulness, and 
not by the amount of dirty work other people do 
for him. Some people indeed, get too much out of 
their children, but that is not the tendency or per- 
il of American Society. They can be made much 
more helpful with pleasure and profit to themselves, 
and to the world. 

Buy Labor-Saving Machines.—A large part of the 
labor in the family can be saved by them, and they 
pay for themselves many times over every year. 
It is difficult tosee howa housekeeper can get 
along without them. Most people are too poor to 
do without them. They save what is more prec- 
fous than money—health and life. We forbear to 
say more, lest there should be nothing left for the 
woman with the eight small children to say. We 
yield the floor until she speaks. 








Experience with French Fowls. 
- aa 

We have published several articles concern- 
ing the important additions made to our poultry 
yards, in the introduction of French breeds, but 
more particularly referring to the Crevecoeurs 
and Houdans. This has produced testimony 
for and against these breeds, from those that 
have them. That they are non-sitters can hardly 
be held as a disadvantage. Moreover, it is said 
that the Crevecoour is not as hardy as the 
Houdan. This appears from the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Mr. J. L. 8., of Cincinnati, 
one of our most successful amateur poultry rais- 
ers: “My yard is in a thriving condition, ex- 
cepting the Crevecmwurs, and they, wretched 
chickens, are trying to see how fast they can 
die. No disease comes amiss to them, be it old 
and common, or new, and, what renders this 
more strange to me, is, that my young ones are 
large, better feathered, and, up to a certain age, 
easier to raise than any chickens I have. I be- 
gan the season with fourteen ‘Creve.’ hens. I 
now have five left. They average about an egg 
anda half a day. They do not bear confine- 
ment well.” Our impression is that Crevecceurs 
suffer from dampness, and this is strengthened 
by the fact that in Holland, a damp country, the 
breed does not thrive. A dry bank, fully ex- 
posed to the south, would suit them best. 

Another party gives his experience as follows: 
“T am greatly pleased with my Crevecours, hav- 
ing made two importations, and have not as yet 
lost abird. When the first lot arrived, 3 of them 
were sick with roup; one hen scemed a hope- 
less ease, but by good care she recovered, and 
is now presenting her egg per day with great 
regularity, and all are thriving. With decent 
care, I see no reason why they should not prove 
entirely satisfactory as to hardiness. Fifty-five 
of the young chickens are coming on finely; 
have lost none by disease. My second importa- 
tion of hens laid all the way, and are at it yet.” 

A third party, having both the Crevecceur and 
Houdan, is of opinion that both will succeed 
well, judging from his own trial thus far. It is, 
however, too early to form any decided opin- 
jon, Several seasons must elapse before the 
point of hardiness can be determined satisfac- 
torily. The reputation for early maturity, large 
size, excellence of ‘flavor, and fecundity, gained 
by these breeds, in France and England, seems 
to be sustained here thus far. 

The Houdans are preferred to the Creve- 
coecurs by Mr. Turhorst, one of the oldest and 





most experienced of poultry breeders in Great 
Britain, who declares them a most valuable ad- 
dition to the poultry yard. Mr. John Baily, one 
of the contributors to the poultry columns of 
the Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gar- 
dener, says, Aug. 17, 1866: “I have never had a 
case of illness with a Hloudan, and believe them 
to be hardiest of fowl.” And again, April 25th, 
1867, “ We have kept them for many years; 
they are very hardy, more so than the La Fleche 
and Crevecceurs. They bear close confinement. 
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A National Tax on Dogs. 
nee 

Among the 16,000 articles taxed by our Solons 
at Washington, it seems strange that so large 
and important an interest as dogs should have 
escaped notice. A more legitimate object to 
raise revenue from can not be found in the 
whole list. Our Government very properly 
taxes luxuries, with a view to bring the burdens 
of taxation upon those who are best able to 
bear them. Among these luxuries are brandies, 
wines, silks, gold watches, gold and silver ware, 
carriages, pianos, etc. Dogs are a luxury, as 
we see in the white-haired poodle, that rides out 
with his mistress and sleeps in her boudoir upon 
the softest of cushions, and has his hair daily 
perfumed with the choicest extracts of Lubin. 
They are considered the appropriate appendage 
of every genteel establishment; setters and 
pointers for sporting gentlemen, whether they 
fancy hunting or not; and the big speckled dog 
under the carriage, the admiration of small boys, 
and a terror to all evil doers among smaller 
dogs. The Government also taxes nuisances 
with a view to abate them. Dogs are a nuisance 
of the most troublesome and expensive kind. 
We have in the nation, according to the hest 
statisticians, one to a family, or about 7,000,000. 
We think a hundred thousand of these may be 
occasionally useful and ornamental—well bred 
dogs—that pay their way. The rest are pests 
and abominations. They run mad and bite 
multitudes of men, and every season we have 
deaths from that dreadful disease, the hydropho- 
bia. The public health suffers every season in 
all our large cities from apprehensions of mad 
dogs, and the city authorities have to make open 
warfare upon therace. They area burdensome 
pest, costing the nation at least seventy millions of 
dollars to support them, a very large tax upon 
an over-taxed people. They area very destruc- 
tive pest—killing at least a half million of sheep 
every year, worth at present prices at least two 
millions of dollars, and ruining others to the 
value of a million dollars more. They make 
sheep raising so insecure, that large tracts of 
land lie waste for want of this stock to crop 
them, and every man has to pay a heavy tax in 
the shape of dear wool and mutton on account 
of dogs. But for these wretched curs, our forty 
million of sheep could be doubled in a’ short 
time, and cheap wool and mutton be made the 
heritage of every American citizen forever. If 
our legislators want to tax luxuries and abate 
nuisances, they will accomplish both objects in 
taxing dogs. 

Another object of the Government should be 
to afford incidental protection to home interests. 
A heavy tax on dogs will help several import- 
ant interests. It will give us a better race of 
dogs. Of course, only the best breeds will be 
spared, and the best specimens of their kind, 
and the canine race will be perpetuated in these 
lines —purely bred—well trained—well cared 
for—used legitimately, and a nuisance to nobody. 





It will also give us cheap wool and mutton, 
two very great blessings for any nation. What- 
ever the tariff may be on foreign wools, we can 
compete with the world on any kind of wool, 
if the Government will only clean out the race 
of curs. We have untold acres that are lying 
waste for want of sheep, and men dare not in- 
vest in them, for fear of the dogs. 

Other Governments very wisely legislate 
against dogs, both to abate a nuisance and to 
protect the wool grower. Great Britain lays a 
tax of twelve shillings (three dollars) on dogs, 
and derives a handsome reyenue from this 
source. In Bavaria, the canine population has 
been very much reduced by taxation. In Baden, 
the dog-revenue amounts to a hundred thousand 
thalers. France has a dog tax, and on this 
point Bismark 4grees with Napoleon. At the 
International Congress of Veterinary Surgeons, 
in Vienna, in 1865, the subject was discussed, 
interesting statistics of hydrophobia were pre- 
sented, and a resolution was adopted favoring 
taxation, and recommending that the tax be as 
high as possible. The foremost. States of Eu- 
rope appreciate the relation of dogs to wool and 
mutton. In most of our Northern States, laws 
upon this subject have been passed, and in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, which have the 
best laws, the number of dogs has been greatly 
reduced, and a corresponding security given to 
sheep. It is demonstrated not only that dog 
laws are needed, but that wise legislation will 
be sustained by public opinion, and accomplish 
its object. National laws need not interfere 
With State laws, or supersede them. Properly 
drawn, they would work harmonionsly with 
them, and by making curs expensive luxuries, 
help to exterminate them. Perhaps the only 
thing needed is a tax of three dollars. 

This course would infringe upon no man’s 
rights. We concede to the American citizen 
the largest liberty consistent with the public 
good. It is the undoubted privilege of the citi- 
zen to keep panthers if he fancies them, but he 
should keep them in a cage, and not in his 
neighbor’s barn-yard. We have as good a right 
to raise calves as he has panthers, and he must 
take care of his wild beasts, or we can not get 
along peaceably together. He may keep rattle- 
snakes, if he pleases, but he should keep them 
where he can have the exclusive enjoyment of 
their musical rattle. We do not like the music 
too near—sudden death by poison is not pleas- 
ant. He may have dogs if he likes. We con- 
cede that it is none of our business whether he 
has a legitimate use for them or not, whether 
he can afford them or not. But he must not — 
compel us to board them on sheep that cost a 
thousand dollars a carcass, ahd that are more 
valuable to us living than dead. If dogs are 
worth having, pay for them and take care of 
them like a man. Sheep raisers have rights as 
well as dog owners. Let us have fair play in 
this matter, and a national dog law that will 
give us both cheap wool and cheap mutton. 

Wool Grower's Associations,State and County 
Agricultural Societies, and Farmer’s Clubs 
should move early in this matter, and demand 
suitable legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress. Whatever reluctance there may be 
among Congressmen to offend dog owners who 
have votes, they can not withstand an enlight- 
ened public sentiment. The friends of cheap 
wool and mutton are in the vast majority in this 
country, and they have only to make their wish- 
es known by united action to secure the needed 
legislation. Whatever measure ought to be 
carried, can be, by the activity of its friends. 
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The Puma,—(felis Concolor.) 
agus 

The Jaguar of South America is the largest of 
the Leopard family of cats, being also the most 
beautiful in its marking. The Puma approaches 
it in size, and is also closely afliliated toit. The 
geographical range 
of this animal is 
very great, proba- 
bly greater than 
that of any other 
cat in a wild state, 
being from Canada 
to Patagonia. It re- 
joices in morc titles 
than is quite fair in 
this hemisphere of 
republican _ ideas, 
and itis hard tosay 
which is the most 
correct common 
name. No less than 


names have been 
given to it, Felis, 
Leopardus and Pu- 
ma, but Linneeus’ 
name, J concolor, 
is now accepted by 
the best authorities. 
We’ know the ani- 
mal in books and 
newspapers as Pu- 
ma, Cougar and American Lion; in common 
conversation as Catamount, Panther and Paint- 
er. It is not very uncommon throughout the 
still wild parts of the United States, and is a 
destructive pest tothe flocks and herds of the 
South American plains. The creature has a 
lion-like face, but the head is small, and it is 
totally lacking in courage. In craft, however, it 
is great ; and there are repeated records of men 
and boys haying fallen victims to its covert at- 
tacks. Its usual 
mode of taking its 
prey,in wooded dis- 
tricts, is, to conceal 
itself among the 
branches of a tree 
overhanging deer 
paths and springs, 
and drop or jump 
upon its victims. 
The form of the 
panther is admira- 
bly shown in the 
above spirited en- 
graving from one of 
Wier’s drawings. 
Its color is tawny 
or brownish-ycllow 
on the back, and 
ashy-white beneath, 
Its weight some- 
times reaches 150 
pounds; it is 4 to 
4} feet in length, 
exclusive of the 
tail, which is over 
2 feet, and tipped 
with black, but not 
tufted. A subscriber 
in Claremont, N, 
Hi., sent us recently a photograph of a large 
Cougar taken near there Jast winter. A Cougar 
is not long in making its presence known in 
any district. Calves and young cattle in woody 
pastures are usually its first victims, but its dep- 
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redations are extended to farm yards, where 
it slaughters many more than its needs re- 
quire. The men of any region thus visited 
promptly turn out for a “ Painter hunt.” The 
hunters should go in couples, for, though easily 
killed if noticed, unseen a panther is dangerous, 
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Lizards and Tritons. 
—e—- 

People generally make no very accurate dis- 
tinction between the Newts, Salamanders, and 
Tritons, and those animals of a finer organiza- 
tion properly called Lizards or Saurians. In 
the accompanying engraving are represented 
three quite similarly formed, yet very different 
animals. The upper one is the Pry Lizarp or 
Brown Swrrt, (Zropidolepsis undulatus), a liz- 
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PINE LIZARD. 


ard of the Iguana family. It resides in pine 
woods, dwelling chiefly in the trees, yet fre- 
quently found upon the ground. It is about 7 
or 8 inches long, covered with pointed scales, 
gray upon the back and sides, marked above 





BLUE-TAILED SKINE. 


with undulating dark bands; below on each side 
is a band of green, surrounded with black. This 

little animal lives altogether upon insects, and 

in order to take them, has to be exceedingly 

agile in its motions, not being provided with 
( a long glutinous tongue. It is not uncom- 
mon throughout the 
greater part of the 
United States. The 
middle figure is of 
the BLUvuE-TAILED 
Sk, (Seincus fas- 
ciatus), the common 
representative in 
the Northern States 
of the Skink fam- 
ily, which may be 
regarded as one of 
the connecting links 
between the Lizards 
and Snakes, for the 
closely allied fam- 
ily of the Glass 
Snakes have still 
more __ snake-like 
bodies, and either 
no external legs and 
feet, or very small 
and almost useless 
ones. The Skinks 
have cylindrical 
bodies, with smooth 
scales. They have 
snaky heads, covered with thin angular plates, 
and flat, notched tongues, and there is little dif- 
ference in size between the neck :tnd the body, 
at the'‘abdomen. From this point there is a 
gradual taper to the tip of the tail. They are 
wel! toothed, but not venomous, though they 
bite severely. The Red-headed Skink of the 
Southern States passes popularly under the 
name of Scorpion. It closely resembles this 
one, but is considerably larger. The length 
of the Blue-tailed 
‘Skink is about 8 
inches; its head is 
bluish - black, its 
body striped with 
six straw-colored 
lines, and the tail is 
of a beautiful ultra- 
marine blue. The 
throat and belly are 
white. These are 
also insect eaters, 
hence, our friends. 

The spotted crea- 
ture in the fore- 
ground of this 
group is the Tr- 
Ger Triton, (77i- 
ton tigrinus), and 
may represent the 
numerous class of 
tailed batrachians. 
It is not properly 
a lizard at all, but 
much more nearly 
related to the frogs 
andtoads. Its eggs 
are laid in the wa- 
ter, and the young 
pass through a state 
of existence similar to the tadpole condition. It 
is about 6]. inches long, Dluish-black above, 
marked with brilliant lemon-colored blotches of 
irregular outlines; below it is ashy with paler 
blotches, It is found in New England and the 
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Middle States, and is amphibious. This, also, is 
entirely innocent. A peculiarly interesting char- 
acteristic of the Tritons is the ease with which 
they break, and the facility with which the 
wounded part heals, or is replaced. Amputated 
tails or Jimbs will grow again, and if these are 
cut off they will be soon replaced by others. 
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Tim Bunker on the Eight Hour Law. 
FERMENT IN HOOKERTOWN. 
——e—— 

Mr. Eprror.—We have been having censid- 
erable doings up here lately, and as you wanted 
me to keep you posted on Connecticut news in 
general, and Hookertown in particular, I send 
you some notes I took on the Eight Hour Con- 
vention. It was got up by Cicero Smith, and a 
few of the fellows that work with him, when 
they do anything, which is not often. 

Big posters were stuck up on all the sign posts 
in town, calling upon mechanics and working 
people in general, to meet in the town hall, and 
assert their rights, just as if somebody had been 
trying to take away their rights. There was a 
full house. Shadtown was well represented by 
the fishermen, and the White Oakes turned out 
strong. Kier Frink and the coal men came 
down in their carts, and Hookertown-street has 
not seen such a collection of broken down wag- 
ons, and gaunt, raw-boned horses, in many ¢ 
day. It reminded one of the early days of the 
war, when they were holding big meetings to 
drum up recruits. 

Judge Loring was appointed chairman, and 
Cicero Smith introduced a long string of reso- 
lutions, recommending eight hours as a legal 
day’s work, and pledging the meeting: to vote 
for no man that was not in favor of an eight 
hour law. He said the time had come for 
the heavy burdens of labor to be lifted from 
the working classes; that they now did all the 
work, got poor pay, and had to live in humble 
abodes, on scant fare, and endure all the ills of 
poverty. They were ground down by capital 
to the lowest depths, and had no time for the 
cultivation of their minds, and for social enjoy- 
ments. He hoped to see the day when the men 
who did the work should have the money, and 
the fine houses, and the fast horses, and enjoy 
life like human beings. He was in favor of 
paying the laborer as much for his eight hours 
as he now received for ten, and if that was not 
enough, he would go as far as the fartherest in 
relieving his wants, and meeting his wishes. 
The only true foundation for a State was to 
glorify labor. 

Seth Twiggs said he should like the latter 
part of the gentleman’s speech better, if he 
would illustrate it in his life. If any body got 
one hour’s work out of Smith, it would be so 
much clear gain. “There is as many as two 
ways of glorifying labor. One is to make 
stump speeches to working people, and the oth- 
er is to pitch in and work yourself.” He 
thought a man who held a plow, or chopped 
wood all day, honored labor enough sight better 
than a man who was everlastingly talking about 
work and doing nothing. He didn’t value the 
working of the jaws near so much as some oth- 
er parts of the body. 

Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass said he didn’t 
know as he understood this eight hour move- 
ment, but as fur as he did, he didn’t think much 
of it. “It ain’t any thing new. It was tried 
over on the Island more than forty years ago. 
There was a set of fellows then trying to get rid 
of work, and they come nearer to saying what 
they meant than folks did now. They wanted 
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to divide up property equally all round, and 
said nothing about working forit. When I was 
a boy, folks who got ahead any, used to get up 
early in the morning and work as long as they 
could see, and milk the cows in the dark. If 
they got the chores done by nine o’clock and 
got ready for bed, they did pretty well. They 
hadn’t much time to feel abused and talk about 
their rights. The main pint was to get a living 
and get ahead in the world. They may have 
carried work a leetle too far, but arter all, they 
were firts-rate people, and better neighbors I 
never expect to find in this world.” It seemed 
to him that the question was whether folks 
should work and thrive, or try to get a living 
without work. For one, he was in favor of 
work, and if he could find any thing to do that 
paid, he shouldn’t be particular about the hours. 

George Washington Tucker said he was glad 
there was somebody to consider poor folks. He 
had always worked hard and had nothing to 
show for it. He never owned a foot of land, 
and couldn’t expect to without some change of 
times. He wanted more pay and less work, 
and he thought the eight hour plan was the best 
one that had ever been tried to relieve poor folks. 

Jake Frink said he was a good deal bothered 
about the question. ‘ Heaven knows I’ve hard 
work enough to git along. I’ve been trying to 
pay for my farm this thirty years, and hain’t 
made it eout yit. And T’ve worked like a dog 
a good part of the time. But how working 
eight hours instead of twelve is gwine to help 
me, I can’t exactly see. I rather guess there 
would be less corn in my bin, and pork in my 
cellar in the fall, than there is now. I have to 
hire some help in summer, and if a man quits 
in the middle of the arternoon, and leaves me 
to git up the hay and grain, I don’t see how I'm 
gwine to be benefited. It looks considerable like 
ahumbug. I bo’t some patent manure onc’t.” 

Dea. Little said he didn’t like the looks of this 
question. “ They tried the same thing in Sodom, 
and it didn’t work well. The land was rich 
and produced big crops, and they had nothing 
to do but look on and see’em grow. They come 
very near getting rid 0’ work, and took to sery- 
ing the devil so that no decent man could live 
among them.” Work was a good thing for sin- 
ners, and he never expected to live without it. 
He thought if his friend Tucker would pull 
harder at the hoe handle, and not so much at 
the bottle, he would be able to own land and a 
house, and to be quite comfortable. Idleness 
clothed a man in rags in Solomon’s time, and 
he didn’t expect to see a lazy man’s wardrobe 
improve any in our day. “If you want any 
thing, work for it, and if you work long and 
hard enough, you are pretty sure to get it.” 

Rey. Mr. Spooner said he was troubled about 
the moral aspects of this movement. It was 
nothing new that men tried to escape the curse 
of toil. Nothing hascalled forth more ingenui- 
ty, but the curse still remains, and he doubted 
if man would ever be able to repeal the law, 
‘Six days shalt thou labor.’ Eight hours was 
not a day’s work under this law, whatever the 
civil statute might make it. The average length 
of the day was about twelve hours. Men were 
able to work more than eight hours, and did 
generally, without injury to health, and with 
much advantage to their fortunes. That was 
pretty good evidence that they ought to work 
more. Some people, he supposed, worked. too 
long and too hard, but there was a fur larger 
number who were ruined by idleness, and the 
vices that grew out of it. Hethought the great 
want of the country now was more labor. If 





this measure was made a_ practical thing, it 
would take one-fifth from all the labor in the 
country, and that meant, when we come to sift 
it down, a deduction of one-fifth from every 
man’s income. It was Jabor that gave value to 
capital. Men who had money could not loan it 
unless its use could be made productive by la- 
bor. The country was not ready for any such 
reduction of production and of income. The 
agitation of the question he thought was mis- 
chievous, and would only tend to embarrass the 
relations of capital and labor. 

Last Sunday, Mr. Spooner preached a Sermon 
from St. Paul: “ Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nought, but wrought with labor and 
travail, night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you,” in which he laid out 
the eight hour-law in its grave clothes, Paul 
was a gentleman and believed in paying his 
way, Which the eight hour folks don’t. If we 
are going to have any thing besides victuals and 
clothes, we’ve got to work more than eight 
hours for it. Quitting work the middle of the 
arternoon in haying time won’t go down, 
Even Jake Frink can see the bearing of that 
nonsense. 


Hookertown, Conn., \ 
June 15, 1867. § 


Yours to command, 
TimoTHy BUNKER, Esq. 
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Raise Your Own Wheat. 
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With the best brands of family flour at, $20, 
and a large importation of wheat from Califor- 
nia, it becomes the farmers of the sea-board 
States to inquire if they cannot get their flour 
cheaper at home. We know some farmers can 
do better than to raise their own flour, even at 
the present high prices, but the great majority 
cannot. Wheat, at $2 a bushel even, would 
pay as well as anything else they raise, if they 
would only prepare the soil properly. On 
many of these farms wheat has not been raised 
for the last 30 or 40 years, and the present own- 
ers have come to regard it as an unprofitable 
crop. Yet these same farms formerly produced 
fine crops of wheat, and this grain was a prime 
article for export in all the sea-board States. 
The soil and climate have not changed, and the 
winters, as meteorological records clearly show, 
furnish about the same amount of cold and 
snow as they did a hundred years ago. With a 
suitable preparation of the soil, these old fields 
and meadows will produce this grain as well as 
they ever did. It is not true, as is too often sup- 
posed, that we must have a new soil to produce 
this crop to advantage. In England, there are 
farms that have grown wheat for a thousand 
years, and the yield is as bountiful as ever. 
There they have a regular rotation, and bounti- 
ful manuring, and get 40 bushels to the acre. 
There are some -farmers at the East that keep 
up the good old custom of making their own 
breadstuffs, and thrive by it. We visited such a 
district at the east end of Long Island, where, 
as a rule, the farmers grow wheat enough for 
the supply of their own families, and the crop is 
found to be about as sure as anything they can 
raise. Their soil is not particularly rich, or bet- 
ter adapted to wheat than other sections. Their 


" only advantage is ready access to sea manures, 


especially fish guano and the refuse of the oil 
factories. But with any other good manure, 
wheat may be raised to advantage. Try a sim- 
ple acre, and make yourself independent of the 
West for your flour. Do not sow upon poor 
exhausted meadow, and fail, and say it is impos- 
sible to grow wheat. If your soil is not already 
rich enough to produce 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre, manure with fine compost. Get the 
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best seed and prepare it with brine and lime, 
and sow early, and put it in with a cultivator 
two or three inches deep. Upon soil, naturally 
or artificially, well drained, it will stand the 
winter and give you « good crop. There is 
great satisfaction in growing your own wheat. 
You get it in the best condition ; you can have 
it fresh ground, and not be troubled with sour, 
inusty flour, and poor bread. You can have it 
unbolted for Graham bread and biscuit, and 
furnish the raw material for the enamel of your 
children’s teeth. The dentists may suffer for 
lack of custom, but you “will put money in 
your purse” and health in your bones. 





+ ———t © 
Fatal Accidents from Mowing Machines. 
_ 
aegis. 

The great number of serious and fatal acci- 
dents which are reported every year as arising 
from carelessness in handling mowing ma- 
chines, or from drivers being thrown off from 
their seats in front of them, has led to much 
thought, both on the part of conscientious man- 
ufacturers and others, to prevent such occur- 
rences. Some mowing machines are peculiarly 
liable to throw the driver off on going over 
rough ground, or when the cutter bar strikes a 
fixed obstacle. They should be avoided by pur- 


chasers, as one would any treacherous danger- 


ous thing. When accidents occur and are re- 
ported in the papers, the name of the machine 
should always be given. We should like to 
publish a list showing the number of each ma- 
chine in use, and number of accidents to those 
using them, could a fair one be made out. 

Some years ago a lady of Burlington, N. J., 
invented an arrangement for throwing the 
knives out of gear the instant the driver's 
weight was taken from the seat. We never 
knew of its being put to use. There have been 
several other guards contrived, generally, how- 
ever, not applicable to all machines. 

We have received a suggestion in a letter 
from Mr. J. 8. Hammond, of Scarsdale, which 
we regard as eminently practical and sensible, 
and believe it will be the means of saving 
many lives and limbs. He writes: 

“As the mowing season is rapidly approach- 
ing, I desire to make known a simple device, 
which I have employed during two seasons, to 
prevent being thrown from my mowing ma- 
chine. It is well known that serious accidents 
have been thus produced. ]f is this: I take « 
strong leather strap, about 30 inches long, and, 
passing one end between the bars on the left 
side of the seat, (generally of open iron work,) 
buckle, so as to make a loop. Put the left arm 
through this loop. Let the loop be long enough 
to allow free use of the arm in driving, and ‘at 
the same time to steady the body. The right 
arm must be free to work the machine. Should 
the machine strike any hidden obstacle, the 
strap will prevent the rider from being thrown 
to the right side, or forward, upon the knives, 
and will in most cases enable him to keep his 
seat. Properly adjusted it will not interfere with 
the management of the team or the machine. 

+ rt © ee 
Animals as Weather Guages. 
gee 

“A, S. B..” writes: ‘I have observed this 
spring that the robins and some one or two oth- 
er birds, (but especially the robins), seem to be 
building their nests higher than usual, and more 
on the outside of the trees, or further out on 
tlie limbs. The robin,asa general thing, builds 
its nest close to the trunk or main body of the 
tree, and I have known them not to build more 
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than 8 to 10 feet from the ground, and I may 
say generally they are not inclined to build 
much abuve the center of the tree, but this 
year the contrary seems to be their habit. I 
have noticed this fact to one or two others, and 
to a Doctor to whom I have noticed it, told me 
he had observed some two or three robins build- 
ing higher and nearer the tops of the trees 
than he had ever noticed their doing before. 
I would ask, does it indicate a warm or cold 
summer, a wet or dry one, heavy or light winds ? 
I had thought, perhaps, it indicated a cloudy, 
cold, wet, summer. I would like others to 
make some observation of this in their part of 
the country, and see if it is so with them.” 

" It is quite common to forecast the season 
from certain indications among animals, and 
many people, intelligent in other respects, have 
abiding faith in these signs. Thus, when par- 
tridges and quails have their feathers very low 
down on their legs, it is said to indicate a se- 
vere winter, and when muskrats build their 
nests very high, it will be a wet winter. These 
signs are very numerous, but being of a skepti- 
cal turn, we do not believe them. If our corre- 
spondent’s observation is correct, it might indi- 
cate that the cats in his neighborhood had been 
more active than usual, and the birds were 
anxious to get out of the way. It has always 
seemed to us that the robin was very loose in 
its notions of locating its nest, and studied small 
fruits rather than the weather. Ifa strawberry 
bed were near, we have noticed that cock-robin 
and his bride pitched into the first red cedar, 
apple tree, or fence corner, at hand, where there 
was a little screen from observation. If the 
cherry trees were tall, they would not object to 
a tall berth in the neighboring spruce or maple. 
Men know very little about the coming seasons, 
and birds and beasts still less. We shall be 
glad to receive any facts in regard to the loca- 
tion of birds’ nests this season—whether they 
sustain our theory or magnify bird forecast. 


ee eet 
Large vs. Small Cotton Plantations. 


ees 
We have received from a gentleman in 
Georgia, 2 communication to prove that cotton 
cannot be grown profitably henceforth upon 
large plantations. The argument, condensed, is 
this: It cannot be done, first, because under the 
slave system, the planter’s chief profit was the 
increase of his slaves. This being gone, no 
money can be made with free labor. Second, 
compulsory labor was more reliable than that of 
freedmen. Third, cotton was grown at a loss 
last year. Fourth, capital invested in tools, 
stock and machinery is too insecure to tempt 
large capitalists. Fifth, the freedmen will be a 
tax upon the production of cotton. They will 
be henceforth full consumers and only partial 
producers, instead of full producers and partial 
consumers. Sixth, the small farmer will have 
an advantage in laboring with his own hands, 
and in the more intelligent direction of the few 
hands under him. He corroborates his own ar- 
gument by the detailed cost and profit of work- 
ing two cotton plantations in his vicinity, which 
we give in full: 
PLANTATION NO. 1, BARNWELL DISTRICT, 8. C. 
Employing 18 laborers, cultivating 820 acres, 
viz.: 180 in corn, 140 in cotton, the planter fur- 
nishing land, stock, implements, etc., etc., and 
furnishing each laborer with shelter, 150 pounds 
of bacon and 12 bushels of corn, and allowing 
the laborers one-third of the produce raised. 
This plantation overlooked by the proprietor. 








140 acres may yield 50 bales cotton, weighing 500ms. 
each, and may yield the planter 20 cents per ®., 


free of Charges, MAKing........ 0.20. ....cceceseecees $5,000 00 
180 acres in corn may yield 10 bushels per acre, worth 

Sl per DUO. os 5. dee Fs Mee du, Sic cac Bk dee: 1,800 00 
22,000ts, blades, worth $1 per 100%s..................6 00 


1,500 bushels cotton seed, worth 20 cents per bushel.. 300 00 





Groew VIOlG, oo oi..s cence csus hecdeeide desc 7,820 00 
Deduct one-third, being laborers’ share . ........... air 00 
“$4,880 00 
Deduct 2,700%s. bacon at 17 cents.............. $459 oo® ; ? 
Deduct 216 bushels corn at $1 65. 356 00 
Provisions furnished laborers, ............cs0--eeeees 815 00 
the $4,075 00 
Deduct for interest and insurance of 9 mules, 
costing $150 each, equal to $1,350 at 20 per 
CONE, DAT GRDGEE << i nkssdcesidos.s: seesecuastan $270 
Deduct for wear of gin, gin house and gear, 
screw, implements, wagon, cart, ete., at 20 per 
CORES OR IO sacks 0s idsahosS ds:etehetonnandiaaee 140— 41000 
665 00 
Deduct planter’s share of corn, blades and cotton 
seed, which must be reserved as outfit for next 
FO ins cciciecctene bad caaghhadstings dundadideteedelanecee 47 00 
7 118 00 
Deduct rent of land, or interest on its cost, estimated 
as equal to one-sixth of what it will produce...... 1,220 00 
Piguber’s POOR. 6 ooice's <saktics susBbecaoedeaueet ~ $898 00 


Being his return for his individual services, 
and with this sum he must pay State and local 
taxes, purchase flour, coffee, sugar, clothing, 
etc., and pay the doctor’s charges. 

PLANTATION NO. 2, BURKE COUNTY, GEORGIA. 

Employing 15 laborers in number, regarded 
by proprietor as equalling 10 good operatives ; 
cultivating 225 acres, viz.: 100 in corn, 125 in 
cotton, and overlooked by an agent. 

CORO ai sin didlo niccvebcde tan +s nchontol daesmyape th anes 
SPOT ss ccdcknkde qu ons cgensnceenasakétaeraesdtaaataaeee 


Blades ...... i P 
COCOTBO OT es oecoccinccsnpasnectgecunds bate kodanentats 












Br FI ok cnn tictanndise scodieedatad 

Deduct wages pai r 
Do. vi 
Do. 


Do_ salary and rations of agent........ 491 
Do. outfit of corn, blades and cotton 
0008 FOP BORE: POOF is 5 00 6cc0.cene ctcepotencta 900 00 
Deduct rent of plantation, estimated at one- 
fifth of its production... ...... sce. .. 1,860 00— 5,804 00 
Proprietor’s net profit... ..........5- tile irate erst $996 00 


1. As to the first argument, it is what the 
logicians called a non sequitur, There is so 
much difference between slave and free labor 
that it is quite difficult to reason from one to the 
other, especially in a community where free 
labor has not yet had a fair trial. 2. When 
this trial has fairly been made, we have no 
doubt that planters. generally will concede that 
free labor is both more reliable and more eco- 
nomical. At present the freedmen labor under 
two very great disadvantages. The carelessness 
and idleness resulting from their former slaving, 
and insecurity of payment. When the dollar is 
made certain, the work will be. The stimulus 
of the dollar is much more effective than that of 
the lash. Labor in the free States is much more 
secure, and more profitable, than it ever was in 
the South, and it is owing to this fact, mainly, 
that land is worth so much more in the North. 
Under the working of freedom a reliable class 
of laborers will be trained in the South. _ If the 
planter has the capital to pay his hands every 
week, there will be little. trouble about the 
work. 8. Last year was exceptional, as all ad- 
mit, yet, with all its disadvantages, nearly two 
millions of bales of cotton were raised. Had 
the season been favorable, the product would 
have been double, or fully up to the average of 
cotton production before the war. This is quite 
as much as could have been expected. We 
think the results of last year, under the circum- 
stances, are encouraging, both to the large and 
the small planter. We may fairly prophesy 
from it five millions of bales, as the annual crop 
within three years. 4. Tie insecurity of capital 
invested does not arise from the use of free 
labor. On the contrary, it is made more secure 
by it, as the history of all free labor communi- 
ties proves. The only hesitation that capitalists 
now have in investing in cotton plantations, 
arises from the unsettled state of the country. 
There is a fear of mobs, of regulators, of social 
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ostracism, but none of free labor. These appre- 
hensions, we think, will soon be removed. 5. 
No doubt the freedmen will be much better 
consumers than they have been. As fast as they 
earn the means they will want land and cottages 
of their own, better furniture, clothing, and food, 
books and papers. This will be no tax on cot- 
ton growing, but by these they will be made 
more industrious and skillful laborers, and so 
will produce cotton at less cost per pound. 
Nothing pays so wellasskilledlabor. This kind 
of labor will manage the new tools that are soon 
to come into the cotton field, and diminish the 
cost of production at least one half. The freed- 
men will be better consumers, and for that reason 
better producers. 6. Small planters will, no 
doubt, greatly multiply in the South, but it will 
be for the want of capital rather than because 
large capital can not be made to pay. With 
capital enough one could get a better interest 
from fifty hands than from five. The pro- 
duction would be quite as large per hand, 
and the cost of overseeing much less. 

The tables of expense and profit, we think, 
are fairly open to criticism. When cotton is 30 
cents,a pound the planter will receive more 
than 20 cents a pound nett. In these estimates 
no manure is included This should be used, so 
that the product will be at least one bale of cotton 
to the acre, and 30 bushels of corn. If he should 
apply, say, one ton of fish guano to the acre, cost- 
ing $35 delivered, and should get thereby one 
bale, instead of one-third of a bale, it would make 
a great difference in the look of the balance sheet. 
The cost of cultivation would not be increased. 
A little extra would have to be allowed for 
‘picking, baling and transportation. Our pre- 
mium essays on cotton will show this fully. 





Fig. 1.—FIsi-sTamrs AT LOWELL, MASS. 


Re-stocking our Fresh Waters with Fish. 


—o——. 
We are glad to learn that this good cause is 
making progress, There are not nearly as maay 


fish in our rivers as formerly, and from many of | 
them the salmon has entirely disappeared, and°| 


shad are not caught in sufficient numbers to pay 
for setting netsand se.ics. Commissioners have 
been appointed in five of the New England 
States, two from cach State, to act jointly in 
this matter, to arrest destruction by improvident 
methods, and to provide for the re-stocking of 
the rivers. H. A. Bellows, of New Hampshire, 
is Chairman, and Theodore Lyman, of Massa- 
chusetts, the Secretary of this Commission. 
The causes of the destruction of fish, as set forth 
by these gentlemen, are as follows, namely: 











1.“Impassable dams. Over these, fish-ways 
may be built with little waste of water. 

2. Pollution of water by lime, dyes, soap, 
sawdust, and other mill refuse. Much of all 
these should not be thrown at all into the water. 








Fig. 2.—FOSTER’S FISH-WAY FOR SMALL STREAMS. 


As to the dirty water from wool or cloth wash- 
ing, it may be confined to one side of the river 
by a plank scréen placed opposite the race-way. 

3. Destruction of young fish by mill-wheels, 
which may be avoided bya lattice placed across 
the mouth of the canal, or flume above the mill. 

4. Destructive modes of fishing, among which. 
we may include gill-nets, weirs, very long seines, 
pots, set-hooks, fire-fishing, and fishing through 
the ice; allof which should be forbidden by law. 

5. Fishing too much, and at wrong seasons. 
For migratory fish, certain days in each week 
should be “closed,”—that is to say, no fishing 


trout on their spawning beds should be rigor- 
ously interdicted. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire have al- 
ready passed laws for the opening of the Mer- 
rimack and the Connecticut to sea fish, and for 
the encouragement of the breeding of valuable 
fresh water fish. Fish-ways have been erected 
upon the Merrimack, and many thou- 
sand salmon eggs have been planted 
in its upper waters. We regard the 
impassable dams as the greatest hin- 
derance to the multiplication of the 
migratory fish. The rich manufactur- 
ing companies that profit by these 


provide fish-ways over them. The 
times when the fish wish to use them 
are generally times of abundant water, 
so that the interests of manufacturers 
would suffer little from loss of power. 
‘As to the second cause, much of the 
mill refuse is valuable as a fertilizer, 
and should not be run into the river, 
but into the compost heap. We ear- 
nestly commend this object to the favor 
of our readers. In many ways the 
people may aid it, especially by de- 
* manding suitable legislation to help it. 
We should like to, and now even hope, 
that we may see the day when fresh 
salmon will be the poor man’s dish again, instead 
of a luxury hard to get at a dollar a pound. 
Fish-ways, fish-stairs, Salmon-steps, etc., are 
names which conyey distinctly the object of 
the various structures, which are erected for 
the purpose of allowing fish to pass over dams 
to spawn. Figure 1 represents the fish-stairs 
at Lowell, on tlie Merrimack, in Massachusetts. 
They consist of nine tanks, in which the water 
stands one foot deep, and through which it flows, 
falling from each, one foot into the one below. 
The tanks are of heavy plank, bolted together, 
and placed upon substantial masonry. An open 
ing in the flush-boards of the dam permits asuit- 
able stream of water to pass down the stairs, to 
afford the fish an easy passage to their breeding 





grounds. Figure 2 shows “ Foster’s” fish-way, | may be hitched to the plow, so as to favor the 


dams should be compelled by law to 





which is better adapted (so say the Com- 
missioners), to small streams, as it uses little 
water. On a basis of masonry, a straight, slop- 
ing flume conducts the water, from the flood- 
gate on the dam, to the still-water below. The 
water, in its course through 
this flume, or trough, is 
interrupted by a series ef 
“cross bulk-heads,” ex- 
tending alternately from 
one side and the other, 
nearly across. They have 
an upward slant, and thus, 
repeatedly, check the flow 
of the water, dam it back, 
and make a series of still 
pools, with a constant flow 
of deep water between 
them. Both these stairs are known to be suf- 
ficient for the passage of Salmon and Ale-wives, 
but Foster’s, it appears, have not been thorough- 
ly tested for shad, which are the most fastidious. 


Using Three Horses Abreast. 


—~<e—— 











.* 
People, who have tested it, agree very well 


| that it is a fact, that three horses working 


| abreast, will pull, if well harnessed or “ yoked,” 


much more than if drawing in any other way. 
The usual method of arranging the whiffle-trees 


: | and “eyeners,” is that shown in fig. 1, and 
should then be allowed; and the taking of | 


when the team is used for hauling logs, or any 
similar work, it is very well. When used to 
draw a cart, the center horse works in shafts, 
while the horse on each side is attached to an 
independent whiffle-tree, hooked upon an out- 
rigger, with a chain running back to the end of 
the axle outside the wheel. In backing or turn- 
ing, there is a great advantage in this arrange- 
ment, for one or both of the side horses may be 
taken around and made 


ee ee 
to pull back, thus turn- aa a ROE -4 
ing or backing easily, a 
except in very cramped Fig. 1. 


places. ‘The side horses are guided by a short 
rein, fastened to the hames-ring of the horse 
in the shafts. See figure 2. 

In plowing, the advantage of three horses is, 
perhaps, more apparent than at any other work. 
Experienced plowmen are strenuous advocates 
of this practice, but agree that much depends 
upon the correct proportions of the whiffle-trees 
and eveners, and apon the length of the traces. 

This system of whiffle-trees is shown in fig. 3. 


_If the three horses are of about similar weight, 


and of medium size, the whiffle-trees may be 24 








Fig. 2.—THREE HORSES ABREAST BEFORE A CART. 


inches long, the simple evener 80 inches, and 





the irregular one 45 inches—that is, measuring 
between the draft-points. This will bring the 
horses very close, too close, if they are not 
driven with long traces; but it will allow them 
to draw very directly, and it is the only way, 
we know, in which the off horse can be made 
to walk in the furrow. If the nigh horse isa 
strong one, and may be made to do a little more 
than his fair share of the work, this will make 





it better all around, for the pair can be worked 


on a longer evener, and the irregular evener 
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pair, and bring the off horse into the furrow. (A, 
is the furrow; B, the land; C, the furrow-slice.) 

In arranging eveners for a horse at one side 
to pull against two, evenly, as in fig. 3, the 
draft-band, or clevis, should be placed exactly 
one-third the distance between the draft-point, 
at which the two horses draw, and that at 





Whither and How to Emigrate. 

We have frequent inquiries as to the location 
of cheap lands, and the best place for an emi- 
grant to go to. This dependsso much upon the 
character of the man and his circumstances, 
that no one rule can be given that will meet the 
wants of all. The old style 
of emigration was for every 
man to look out for him- 
self. He thought every- 
thing depended upon cheap 
land, and he pitched his 








tent or log cabin in the wil- 
derness, without much ref- 
erence to neighbors or sur- 
roundings. He left behind 
him the comforts of civil- 
ized life, church, school, 





Fig. 5.—PLOW DRAWN BY THREE HORSES ABREAST. 


which the single horse is attached; and when, 
as in fig. 1, the middle horse pulls against two, 
the same arrangement should be observed with 
reference to the two unequal eveners. 


ee He 


Left-hand Plows. 
Ss 

How true it is, that the mingling of men of 
different habits and different notions is produc- 
tive of good to all concerned, provided always 
we choose the'good and eschew the evil. This 
is one great value of such a journalasours. It 
touches many people, and stirs them up to 
cast in their ideas.into the common stock. It 
is a sort of mill, where ideas are taken in, win- 
nowed, screened, ground, bolted, and thrown 
out upon the market in the best shape the mil- 
lers can put them. 

We confess, we never have been able to see 
any real advantage in left-hand plows, and re- 
garded their use as simply a habit, until a recent 
letter from an Indiana subscriber, Mr. Delos 
Wood, throws light on the subject. In New 
England and the Middle States, so far as we 
know, the term “leader” is applied to the front 
horse, in what we have heard called a “ three- 
cattle team,” that is, either a pair of oxen or 
horses, with one horse before them. So, some- 
times since, when a western correspondent ad- 
vocated left-hand plows, because the leader 
could go in the furrow, we dissented, saying, 
that in no case should the leader walk in the 





mills, roads, bridges, laws, 
and with his wife and chil- 
dren, lived alone in the clearings for years. 
This led of necessity to much hardship, and 
often to prolonged suffering and death. 


In modern times, we emigrate into new re- 
gions in large companies, and if a man is under 
the necessity of going alone, he goes into a 
place where much of the pioneer work has 
already been done, and he will find some of 
the comforts of civilized life. As a rule, it is 
much better for one who wants to emigrate to 
join some good company, and cast in his lot 
with them. This gives, at once, the very great 
advantage of cheap lands without the loss of 
the privileges of civilized life. It provides at 
once for the division of labor, and necessitates 
no violent change of business or of habits. A 
company should always be organized with ref- 
erence to the wants of their future location. 
The trades and the professions should be rep- 
resented, with a large proportion who draw 
their support directly from the soil. If the em- 
igrant and his family are people of social cul- 
tivation and refinement, they will find cheap 
lands a poor compensation for the loss of the 
comforts of their old homes. “ Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” We want church and 
school privileges, and good neighbors, quite as 
much as food and clothing. There is some- 
thing more than acute suffering in the loss of 
these things. There is mental and moral dete- 
rioration. There is no doubt that emigration 
upon the old plan tends to barbarism. Chil- 
dren grow up healthy and 














vigorous it may be, but with 
uncultivated minds and 

















LEFT-HAND PLOW—NIGH HORSE IN THE FURROW. 


furrow. Mr. Wood shows us that the western 
plowman, who drives with one line, calls the 
nigh horse, (to which the rein is of course at- 
tached,) the “leader.” The advantage of driving 
with one line is great. We think this is de- 
monstrated by the discussions on driving horses 
to plow, which lately appeared in our columns. 
If then the nigh horse can be driven in the fur- 
row, great additional accuracy is secured. 

To illustrate this, we figure a bird’s-eye view 
of a pair of horses plowing with a left-hand 
plow, driven by one line attached to the nigh 
horse; he, walking in the furrow, and the off 
horse being guided by a “jocky stick” from 
the hames-ring of the other, and by a short 
rein between the heads, 





} i ° * 
> : se : pe hearts, ignorant, boorish, 
My FL and often vicious. The 
=X vy Wis er: — : * 
% ZVEF Bee Fs li single emigrant, or a few 
ee ee oe 1 ong families going together, we 
think, will do better in the 


older and more densely set- 
tled States, than to push out into the wilderness. 

There are still wild lands in many of these 
States, and cheap lands in them all, waiting for 
willing hands to till them. They have been 
cleared and have some improvements upon 
them, cheap houses and barns, that will answer 
until better can be built. These improvements 
can generally be purchased for much less than 
they have cost, because the owners, for various 
reasons, want tosell and go further. It is an 
expensive process to clear heavily timbered 
land, and still more expensive to settle upon the 
prairie and buy all your fuel and building ma- 
terial. In the Northern States, church and 
school privileges will be found within reach of 
cheap lands, by which we mean those that sell 





for twenty dollars and less. At Columbus, Ohio, 
they have a fashion of reporting the destination 
of emigrants who are going west. Of a recent 
company of 610, 163 were for Ohio, 160 for 
Ind., 131 for Mo., 87 for Ill, 39 for Ky., 21 for 
Wis. and 9 for Iowa. In all these States 
there are good openings for emigration. 
The prospects for Emigration to the Southern 
States are rapidly improving. The indications 
now are that civil government will soon be in 
a settled condition, and the people there will 
give a cordial welcome to immigrants from all 
lands. For men accustomed to the varied hus- 
bandry of the Northern States, we think the 
prospects in Virginia axe exceedingly inviting. 
For those who are accustomed to market gar- 
dening, the region around Norfolk, and the 
mouths of the James and York Rivers, presents 
strong attractions. It is within twenty four 
hours of New York, and “garden truck” and 
fruits can be put into Washington Market, in 
about as good condition as if raised in Jersey, 
or on Long Island; the season is two or three 
weeks earlier, and the prices more than double. 
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New Mole, Rat, or Gopher Trap. 

A subscriber sends us by mail, an ingenious 
contrivance, which we figure, not so much as a 
sure mole trap, for we have some doubts of its 
efficacy, yet,on general principles, as a good 
trap. Moles are much more suspicious than 

: other quadrupedal 
vermin, and would 
be quite likely to 
turn their galleries 
around such an ob- 
ject. We have no 
doubt rats, gophers, 
squirrels, and other 
small animals would 
enter it readily. The 
construction is evi- 
dent from the cut. A 
stick is formed or 
made hollow, having 

Fig. 1.—TRaP. a uniform bore, of a 
size to accommodate the animal. (Half a 
2-inch drain pipe would do well). The ends 
are squared, and a groove is cut close to 
each end. On the side which is to be upper- 
most, three small holes are bored, one at each 
end, entering the grooves, and one in the mid- 
dle. Beneath the middle one a piece is cut out 
of the tube as shown in fig. 1. The trap is set 
by placing in each groove a noose of cord or 
wire, passing through the holes in the top, and 
connected by a cord in which a fast loop, (a com- 
mon bowline,) is tied. To this loop a spring 
pole is attached by a cord, which, being contin- 
ued down, enters the 
hole in the middle of 
the trap, and is there se- 
cured by a tapering § 
plug set in from below. F 
This arrangement is |e 
clearly seen in sectionin ~ 
fig. 2. The plug must Fig. 2. 
be of such size and so inserted that while it will 
considerably obstruct the bore, and will hold the 
cord firmly, it will be loosened with the least 
touch. The size of the trap must be calculated, 
so that an animal touching the plug will stand 
with its hinder parts beyond the noose, at one 
end or the other. The loosening of the plug 
will spring the pole and draw the nooses— 
while the trap may be jerked out of or off the 
ground, provided it is not fastened down. 
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Turnips—Their Place on the Farm. 
Ses 

The amount of turnips which may be raised 
upon an acre of good land is very great, yet 
other crops may produce more nutriment, for 
a very large proportion of the root is water. 
Nevertheless, were the question to be, How 
may the greatest quantity of food be produced 
upon an acre after the first of July? we should 
hardly hesitate in saying, by sowing common 
turnips in drills, 14 to 20 inches apart, accord- 
ing to the soil. Turnips are always good to 
have, but their quick growth and our ability to 


sow them as a second crop—after taking off 


potatoes, grain, onions, or corn, (being sowed 
at the last hoeing,) etc.,—make them an inyal- 
uable aid to the farmer in supplying deficiencies 
in either grain, hay, roots, or any kind of forage. 
Superphosphate of lime is required as a specific 
for turnips, and on any tolerably good soil, 500 
pounds will almost insure a fine crop. Lime, 
ashes, plaster, guano, bone dust, are each excel- 
lent in moderate quantities, harrowed in before 
sowing, or scattered broadcast, when the crop 
is hoed. On sward land it is best to turn under 
some fresh manure to insure fermentation and 
quicker rotting of the sod. Turnips may be 
sown at any time in July, and should be thinned 
to, at least, 6 inches apart. There are no better 
varieties than the Cow-horn, and Purple-top 
Strap-Leaf—the former long, the latter flat. 
Broadcast sowing gives poor results compared 
with drilling in the seed with a machine. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 43. 





Farmers in this section are waking up on the 
subject of underdraining. The Rochester Brick 
and Tile Co. have sold every tile they had— 
culls and all. I wanted a load the other day, 
but mot a tile was to be had. The fact is an 
encouraging one. Underdraining is the first 
step in improved farming, and the farmer who 


makes one drain is pretty sure to keep on till © 


the whole farm is drained. And this is not all. 
Other improvements are sure to follow. Hecan, 
and will, plow earlier. The crops will be sown 
in good season. He will feel encouraged, and 
this in itself is a great point gained. The pros- 
pect of a good crop leads to renewed efforts. 
Weeds will be killed before they obtain full 
“possession of the ground. The cultivator will 
be kept moving. The effect is soon seen on the 
crops, and their luxuriant growth cheers the 
farmer, and he will put forth an energy that 
will surprise none more than himself. 

Some years ago we used to have what was 
then called ‘a lightning express” train from 
Albany to Buffalo. It made few stops and ran 
at great speed. Everything gave way to it. 
The engineer and conductor had a pride in 
making good time, and generally succeeded. 
But one day, when Henry Ward Beecher hap- 
pened to be on board, something gave way 
about the engine, which delayed them half an 
hour. They lost the right of way, and he des- 
cribes the changed aspect of passengers and 
officials in his own inimitable style: The engine 
was the same embodiment of energy and power. 
But instead of the proud and noble steed that 
commanded the admiration of all its feilows, 
whose coming was looked for with interest, and 
to whom all other trains respectfully stood 
aside, it moved on in an uncertain, sneaking 
sort of way, waiting at this station for a dirty 
cattle train, and at the next for a slow string of 
dingy coal cars. It was capable of great things, 
but had lost the right of way, and fell behind 

















later and later. The few minutes lost became 
hours. It was no use grumbling. The other 
trains were not to blame ; they were on time. The 
trouble arose from the lost half hour. No effort 
could make up for this. It is just so in farming. 

This spring I proposed sowing forty acres of 
barley and oats. The first half of April was de- 
lightful weather, and we got about a dozen acres 
of land in good order, and drilled in the barley 
on the 18th of April. Thad eight acres more that 
were plowed last fall, that I thought of getting in 
without again plowing. But there were some 
potato heaps on the land which had been coy- 
ered with manure. This we spread on the land, 
and we found that neither the gang-plow nor 
the cultivator would make a good job of it, and 
we were obliged to plow. This was on the 20th 
of Aprile But for this, we could have got in the 
barley, as the weather was splendid. On the 


| 22d of Aprilit snowed. The next day it rained, 


and the next. ‘We managed to plow on sod for 
potatoes, but could not work the barley land. 
On the 28th of April we had ice half an inch 
thick. May came in with a severe rain storm, 
and it was only by watching our opportunities 
that we were able to get in the barley this week. 
After that it was rain, rain, rain! We were off 
the track. Had the land been all drained, and 
had we plowed more last fall, the barley and oats 
could have been put in during the fine weather 
in April. But we missed the opportunity, and 
no after efforts were of any avail. We had lost 
the right of way. The rains were not so bad. 
Had the barley been in, and the land drained, 
they would have done more good than harm. 
As it was, we had to give up all idea of sowing 
barley and finally of sowing oats. There was 
nothing for it but to plant the land with 
corn. Part of the field was sown and seeded 
down, and it is a serious inconvenience to plant 
corn on the other part, and not to be able to 
seed it down. It gives me more work than I 
had calculated for this year, and next year part 
of the land will be in grass and the other part 
in crops. And all this for want of a little un- 
derdraining. It is no use to complain about 
the weather. Better anticipate such seasons and 
be prepared for them. 

But farmers ave improving. There can be no 
doubt about it. They are underdraining more, 
and working their land better. At present 
prices, farm products will pay for good culture, 
and the prospects are favorable. ‘I feel quite 
encouraged, and expect to see agriculture com- 
mand the intelligence and capital which its im- 
portance demands, 


——- 


The Doctor says he was talking, the other 
day, with one of the oldest and most experienced 
millers in Western New York, and he remarked 
that it was ‘‘ surprising how the quality of our 
wheat was affected for the worse by the practice 
of manuring the land instead of plowing in 
clover.” There may be some truth in this obser- 
vation, simply from the fact that the mafure we 
use is not worthy of the name. It is composed 
principally of straw and corn stalks, and what 
little plant food it originally contained is half 
washed away before it gets back to the land. 
But the idea that rich, carefully preserved ma- 
nure will not produce wheat of as good quality 
as green clover plowed under, is contrary to 
sound theory and practical experience. The 
truth is, that too many farmers neither manure 
their land nor plow in clover, and of course 
there is a great falling off in the quantity and 
quality of the wheat. To make clover into hay 
and sell it, is one of the surest methods of im- 





poverishing the farm. It is a good deal worse 
even than selling timothy hay or straw. It is 
almost as bad as raising turnips and selling 
them. Whether it is better to plow under clo- 
ver or to make it into hay and return the ma- 
nure, depends on circumstances. Plowing it 
under is the quickest method of enriching the 
land. But consuming it on the land by sheep, 
or making it into hay and returning the manure, * 
accomplishes the same object in the end, and you 
get the value of the food in addition. There isa 
little loss, but not enough to affect the question. 

I got‘a letter to-day from a subscriber of the 
Agriculturist, asking whether I still used True’s 
Potato Planter, and whether I would advise him 
to get one to plant three acres. The Planter 
does the work as well as can reasonably be ex- 
pected. Last year I planted three acres with it, 
and the remainder of the field by hand, and, if 
anything, that planted by the machine was the 
better crop, owing to the sets being larger. The 
machine cuts the potatoes, drops them and cov- 
ers them, all at one operation, and it will plant 
five or six acres ina day. The objection to it 
is that you require round potatoes, and they 
should be all of the same size. When you have 
a good many potatoes to plant, and it is difficult 
to get extra hands, the Planter will prove very 
useful. I have just finished planting twenty 
acres of potatoes, but did not use the machine, 
not because it does not work well, but because 
I wanted to use smaller potatoes than it is safe 
to cut with the machine. Larger sized potatoes 
are doubtless better for seed, but I had a quan- 
tity of potatoes that were rather too small to sell 
well, and concluded to plant them. I think it 
better to plant good sized potatoes, but I was 
offered a dollar a bushel for all the marketable 
potatoes, and concluded to risk small seed. For 
a year or two at least, the yield of potatoes de- 
pends a good deal more on the richness of the 
soil, and on good culture, than on the size of 
the seed. Another reason why I did not use the 
Planter, was that it drops the seed in drills, and 
you can only cultivate one way. I think this 
not a serious objection, but it is easier to dig the 
potatoes when in hills than when in drills. And 
the great labor of the potato crop is in digging. 
A really good potato digger is much needed. I 
dug several acres with one last fall, but it did 
not work at all satisfactorily, and I have seen 
none that do. As a general rule, where you 
have only a few acres to plant, either of corn or 
potatoes, it is hardly worth while attempting 
to do it by machinery. 


ne 


The best thing I have tried for sore shoulders 
in horses is crude petroleum. It seems to have 
great healing properties. Ihad been using it 
for paint, merely rubbing it on the wood with a 
rag, and was astonished how soon a sore, that 
happened to be on my hand, got well. Since 
then I have used it for sores of all kinds on ani- 
mals, and am satisfied that it is excellent. Irub 
it, not merely on the sore itself, but for some 
distance round it. It hasa slight exciting action 
on the skin for a few minutes, and, when rubbed 
on the parts near the sore, probably has a ten- 
dency to scatter the inflammation. 

Petroleum, just now, is one of my hobbies. 
Dr. Eddy took out a patent for its use as a 
paint for preserving wood, and gave me a “farm , 
right.” If he would be equally generous with 
other farmers, I would advise every one of them 
to buy a barrel of petroleum at once, and use it 
freely. That it will preserve wood I have no 
doubt, although, of course, I have not used it 
long enough to ascertain the fact. It is just the 
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thing for painting wagons, and all kinds of farm 
implements and tools. On my farm it is partic- 
ularly needed, for I find it next to impossible to 
get things put under cover, and the exposure to 
rain and wind, and sun, cracks the wood and 
opens the pores. Petroleum is better than or- 
dinary paint, because it will penetrate deeper 
into these pores, and it seems to close them up, 
and makes the wood look firmer. 





We are digging a ditch through the swamp. 
I thought it would be a slow, tedious job, and 
dreaded to commence, but it is not half the work 
I expected. This loose, mucky soil can be 
thrown out with little labor. I do not propose 
to finish the ditch at once. We cut down the 
brush and clear away the old logs, roots, &., 
for a space of eight or ten feet, where the ditch 
is to be, and with potato hooks and spades make 
a course for the water, and then in dry weather 
we can make the ditch deeper. There are 
thousands of acres of such land, that could be 
easily drained, if the work was once commenced. 





If I had any inventive talent, I would try and 
get up an implement for preparing heavy land 
forcorn. It is now a difficult matter to get the 
“clay spots” sufficiently mellow for planting. 
Had we an implement something like Crosskill’s 
Clod Crusher, that would take two rows at a 
time, and crush the clods to powder for a space 
of eight or nine inches, where the corn was to 
be planted, it would be just the thing. It would 
consist of two narrow rollers, with iron teeth, 
three or four inches long, like sheep’s claws. 
Being so narrow, and sufficiently heavy, it 
would cut into the hardest ground, and crush 
the clods. .The rollers, of course, should be set 
the same distance apart, as the corn is to be 
planted ; and in order to keep the rows straight, 
I would go twice in a row, as it would then do 
its own marking, and could be guided so as to 
crush a space of sixteen or eighteen inches. It 
would give a mellow soil to plant in, and the 
first, and perhaps the second, cultivating should 
be done with side blades, or shares, set so as to 
draw away the soil from the plants, so that 
there would be no danger of smothering them 
with the clods. After two or three cultivat- 
ings, the tramping of the horse, and the action 
of the center teeth, would break the clods be- 
tween the rows. I feel confident that the thing 
could be done. Of course, if we had plenty of 
time, and the right kind of weather, it would be 
better to work over the whole land, and make 
it mellow, before planting. But as this is not 
often the case on such soils, an implement of 
this kind would-be useful. It would get over 
six or eight acres ina day, and leave a foot or 
more of fine soil, in which we could plant at 
once. With our present implements it takes 
nearly as long to harrow, and roll, and prepare 
such land for corn, as it does to plow it. And 
then, by the time you have it all harrowed and 
marked both ways, we not unfrequently have a 
heavy rain, and the land has to be gone over 
again! Anything that will enable us to get the 
crops in rapidly, is an especial advantage in our 
short seasons. Once get the corn planted in a 
nice hill of mellowsoil, and there is no difficulty 
in afterwards making the intervening space 
loose and fine, by the use of the cultivator. I 
was going to say that one cultivating in hot 
weather, is worth a dozen harrowings when the 
ground is cold and wet in the spring. But this 
is hardly true. One cultivating does compara- 
tively little good; we need half a dozen. If 
you were making superphosphate from bones, 
and should smash up the bones with a hammer 





into pieces an inch orso in diameter, you would 
do comparatively little goods because the acid 
could not ” dissolve” them. But repeaf the pro- 
cess long enough to make the bones into a fine 
powder, and you could then readily convert 
them into a good superphosphate. It is so with 
cultivating once or twice. It is better than 
nothing, but as the object of cultivating is to 
make the soil fine and mellow, anything which 
stops short of this is as unwise as it is to give a 
fatting pig only food enough to keep him alive. 
In tightening a bolt, the last turn of the nut is far 
more effectual than the first, and it is precisely 
the same in killing weeds and cultivating land. 
Unless you accomplish the object, you lose near- 
ly all the benefit of your labor. 


———_ 


The Value of the Corn Husk. 


-_——_o—- 
A NEW INDUSTRY. 





iverybody is familiar with husk mats, and 
it is well known that excellent mattrasses can 
be made from this article, but a very small pro- 
portion of the crop is saved for these purposes. 
It isnot generally known that the husk is applied 
in foreign countries to many other important 
uses. Some writers even assert that the value 
of the husk crop, if utilized, would be nearly 
equal that of the oat and barley crops of the 
country combined. We have seen most excel- 
lent husk letter paper, and it is said better paper 
can be made from it than from either linen or 
cotton rags; and, because it has great hardness 
and firmness, exceeding that of the best hand 
made English drawing papers, that it is es- 
pecially adapted for pencil-drawing, water- 
colors, and short-hand writing, for which latter 
purpose it is extensively used. .Its durability, it 
is claimed, renders it peculiarly valuable for 
documents, records, bank note: ponds, ete. 

Corn husks contain a long, straight, strong, 
flax-like fabric, which can be spun, like flax, 
into a thread, and the thread, like linen thread, 
woven into cloth of great-tenacity and strength, 
which excels all the coarse materials in common 
use, in resisting decomposition. This will fur- 
nish an excellent substitute for coarse flax and 
hemp cloths, jute and gunny cloths, and bagging. 

Again, in the course of extracting the corn 
fibre, long fibres are found at the bottom of the 
boiler in a spongy condition, filled with a gluti- 
nous substance, which, on closer examination, 
proves to be a nutritious dough. This may be 
dried and baked, and furnishes a good, whole- 
some, sweet bread, especially when mixed with 
wheat flour. It possesses the peculiarity, that it 
keeps perfectly sweet for months, although ex- 
posed to the air. - It will not mould, and excels 
almost all known vegetable substances in its re- 
sistance to decomposition. Mixed with wheat 
flour, it would probably make a very good ma- 
terial for ship bread and crackers. Cattle 
eat it voraciously. Of this farinaceous sub- 
stance there are 15 pounds in a hundred pounds 
of husks; of the long fibre, suitable for spin- 
ning, a hundred pounds of husks furnishes 25 
pounds, while, at the same time, 20 pounds of 
paper is afforded from the 100 pounds of raw 
material—the entire valuable products being 60 
per cent. of the weight of husks. 

These interesting manufactures are chiefly 
conducted under the patronage of the Austrian 
government, and it is stated that the knapsacks 
for the Imperial army, wagon tops, floor cloths, 
fire buckets, and paper of all varieties, from the 
coarsest wrapping to the finest bank note paper 
used by the government, are manufactured at 
the Imperial mills. Beside these, there are two 











private mills in operation near Vienna, conduct- 
ed on an extensive scale, the owners of which, 
it is said, became independently rich in the two 
first years of their workings, their mills being 
several times extended and kept running night 
and day to fill all their different orders. 
The importance of saving the husks will be 
fully appreciated, when it is remembered that 
they are simply incidental to the production of 
a most important cereal, everywhere cultivat- 
ed, and that they cost nothing beyond the. care 
attending their collection and preservation. 
The chief reason of the inattention hitherto 
bestowed by capitalists on this article is tracea- 
ble mainly to the difficulty of procuring a suffi- 
cient supply of husks, We are satisfied that 
the demand will abundantly warrant farmers in 
saying and storing all the husks they can. They 
are easily baled and marketed, like baled hay, 
and will bring a good price for mattrasses alone. 
Our friends, who contemplate starting the 
husk manufacture in this country, must not, 
however, wait for the farmers to accumulate 
husks, but appoint responsible agents who will 
contract for the material at the farms. Farm- 
ers are beginning to appreciate their value as 
fodder, and probably will not be disposed to 
sell them for less than the price of hay. 
BuckwHEat.—This crop occupies a position 
in our farming which it would be very difficult 
to supply. Common millet is in some respects 
very much like it, especially as it may be sown 
in July, and a crop of hay or grain harvested, 
and as it also does well upon sandy soils. Buck- 
wheat is a plant which makes the most of few 
privileges—a sort of self-made crop. If it has 
to struggle moderately, it does well. But if it 
has all its needs supplied, and especially if on 
freshly manured land, it is very likely to fail. 
It does not bear fermenting manure well at all, 
as it runs to tops and the seed blasts. It affords 
one of the most valuable green manure crops to 
be used on light leachy lands, for with 100 to 
150 pounds of good guano, or 8 to 5 cwt. of 
bonedust, a heavy crop of manure may be pro- 
duced on almost anysoil. When sowed for the 
grain, it is not advisable to sow too early, as the 
firs flowers are apt to blight in hot, dry weather. 
In cool weather, reasonably moist, the grain 
fills best, but frost is fatal. It is usual, in order 
to avoid extremes, to sow from the 5th to the 
25th of July, according to latitude. The last of 
the month being preferred, where frosts hold off 
well. It is sown on sod without manure, at the 
rate of a bushel to a bushel and-a-half to the 
acre. It is best to prepare the land avell by plow- 
ing some weeks beforehand, and harrowing to 
get a uniform surface. We have no idea how 
long the plant will continue to grow and blos- 
som, if frosts hold off. It is customary to cut, 
and cure in small isolated gavels, as soon as the 
first seeds are ripe, before they will shell out in 
handling. The straw is as good sheep fodder 
as need be, and the grain nutritious and fattening. 


THe Jewe. rx Toaps.—Shakespeare and 
other poets locate this “precious jewel in his 
head,” but they cultivated*the flowers of poesy, 
and were poor observers in the garden. Watch- 
ing these ugly animals among the squash and 
cucumber vines, we shall discover the jewel in 
the stomach, in the shape of a healthy appetite 
for bugs and worms. The quantity they will 
devour is enormous. “Their big bellies with 
fat black, bug lined,” proclaim their virtues. 
Toads are among our best friends, and they 





‘should have the full freedom of the garden. 
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Fig. 1.—AaDULT sHAD—}{ NATURAL SIZE.—DRAWN FROM LIFE 


Shad and Ale-wives. 
—@— 

These fish appear simultaneously in spring 
and early summer along our coast, and are the 
object of very extensive fisheries. The capital 
employed in the Delaware River and Bay, New 
York Bay and the adjoining Newark and Rari- 
tan Bays, in the Hudson and Connecticut Rivers, 
aside from that invested in Rhode Island, Mas- 





Fig. 2.—YOUNG SHAD IN AUGUST. 


sachusetts and New Hampshire, is estimated to 
amount to not less than $5,000,000. 

Tue Sap (Alausa prestabilis) is at present 
our most important river fish, for, though great 
numbers are taken in salt water, they are seek- 
ing the mouths of the rivers, which they enter 
and ascend as far as they can, or until they find, 
far above tide-water, in the smaller streams, 
suitable breeding places. When they enter the 
rivers they are very fat, and the females full of 
spawn. After laying their eggs, which is chief- 
ly accomplished during the month of June, 
they return towards th¢ coast, emaciated and 











and more distinctly for several hours. In stale 
fish a striped appearanceis noted. The sizeof the 
shad renders it unlikely for any one at all fa- 
miliar with it to mistake an adult one, its con- 
geners being all smaller. Shad vary considera- 
bly in size, weight, and appearance, so that 
those of different rivers are easily recognized by 
the fishermen and market men. The common 
size is 20 to 22 inches in length, and about 6 
inches in depth. The weight varies from 3 to 7 
pounds. Those of the Connecticut are broader 
backed than others, somewhat slimy, and, being 
heavier also, are regarded as superior to any 
others seeking the New York market. 

The two smaller cuts represent the young 
shad; fig. 2, the fry during the month of Au- 
gust; fig. 3, one ready to seek the sea. Our 
knowledge of this interesting fish, after it leaves 
our rivers, and before it returns, heavy with 
roe, is very limited. It is even uncertain how 
long a time is required for it to attain maturity, 
and it is believed by some that the shad spawns 
but once, rarely, if ever, returning a second time 
to our rivers. It is doubtful also whether these 
fish eat anything after leaving salt water, as the 
stomachs are found empty, or containing only 
food which they obtained in salt water—though 
said to rise for gay flies in fresh. The rapid 
decrease of shad within the past few years has 
finally aroused the attention of the legislators 





Fig. 3.—SHAD SEEKING THE SEA, IN SEPTEMBER. 


weak, falling an easy prey to carniverous fish, 
and being entirely unfit for the table. “Thin 
as a June shad” has passed into a proverb, al- 
though the shad that are late in ascending, (and 
many enter the rivers as late as July,) are among 
the fattest and best of the season. 

The fine engraving at the head of this article 
was drawn from a large female shad taken in 
New York Bay, and is a very accurate repre- 
sentation of the fish. The color is dark-bluish 
or brownish-black on the head and neck, the 
sides lighter and growing silvery along the 
belly. The irregular row of spots along the 
side, back of the large dusky spot behind the 
opercule, are very indistinct when the fish is 
just taken, but plainly visible when the scales 
are removed, and show through the scales more 





of New England, and though repeated previous 
enactments have been made to foster and regu- 
late the Shad and Ale-wife fishery, it would 
seem that they have been to a considerable ex- 
tent inoperative, and it is to be hoped that more 
stringent laws, well carried out, will make 
these fish as abundant as formerly. The great 
necessity seems to be proper fish-stairs over 
dams, and we present in this number an article 
on them. The subject is quite as important to 
farmers as to any other class of our people, (ex- 
cept, perhaps, fishermen,) and should be pressed 
upon the consideration of their representatives. 

THE ALE-wIFE (Alausa tyranus) receives its 
curious name from the custom, prevalent in 
Europe, of old women peddling smoked herring 
from ale house to ale house, the herring taking 





the name, and the customers taking “ ale wives” 
with their mugs of beer or ale. They are 
caught with the shad, resemble them considera- 
bly, but are smaller, being only about 8 or 10 
inches long, and more brilliant and silvery. 
St 6 ee 


Raising Seedling Strawberries. 
sce 
BY SETH BOYDEN, NEWARK, N. J. 

[The writer of the following is a well known 
raiser of seedling strawberries; the Agricultur- 
ist, Boyden’s Mammoth, and others, are the 
results. He says that he is about “retiring from 
the field,” and gives the manner in which he 
produced such remarkable seedlings. — Eps.] 

. The strawberry plant is progressive, and with 
care and perseverance, will become a variety 
of fruit of much greater value than at present. 
The strawberry plant grows in almost every 
soil, but best in a moist, compact one. Much 
light stable or other manures put into the soil 
is an injury; plants set in such soil will make 
but few roots, and those that come in con- 
tact with the manure will soon turn black, 
while a plant set in compact soil will be vigor- 
ous, and have ten times the amount of roots. If 
the soil is in a low state of cultivation, it may be 
brought up by bone dust, liquid manure from 
the barn yard, poudrette, or well rotted manure, 
free from straw, well mixed in, and the soil finely 
pulverized and again pressed with a light roller. 

The young plants should be set as soon as 
they have roots enough to sustain them. After 
the ground has become firm, they may be heavi- 
ly top-dressed with coarse manure (though 
some varieties will not bear as much as others,) 
lightly applied near the plant, and profusely 
wafered, (do not put the water on the plant, 
but on the manure a foot from it.) 

There are two classes of strawberry plants, 
the perfect and imperfect flowered. The imper- 
fect flower has no stamens, and requires the 
presence of a staminate blossom to complete 
its operations. The perfect flower has all 
the parts necessary for perfecting seed. 

In selecting plants for producing improved 
varieties, take one or two varieties of the per- 
fect flowered class, and also two or three of the 
imperfect flowered ones; these are to produce 
the seeds by crossing with the perfect flowers. 
Set them fifteen inches apart, top-dress and 
water freely. At the commencement of freezing 
weather, protect them with straw, leaves or tan. 

It is desirable to gain a week or two in ripen- 
ing the berries by putting a cold bed frame and 
sash over the plants in March. "When the 
berries are ripe, select the best from the imper- 
fect flowered plants. These are more eccentric 
and more liable to produce extra varieties. 
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The seed from the perfect flowered plant pro- 
duces progeny of nearly the same variety as 
the parent, but generally inferior in quality. 

The strawberry seed, like many other seeds, 
remains until the following spring before they 
germinate; but, if artificial aid is applied, the 
strawberry seed may be brought forward and 
produce bearing plants for the next season. 
This of course saves a year in arriving at results. 

Put the berries in a cloth and rub them until 
they are disengaged from ‘the fruit, then wash 
them out and put them in ten times the quanti- 
ty of fine dry washed sand, set them in a dry 
place a week, and stir them up a few times ; now 
tie up the parcel in a cloth, and put it between 
two pieces of ice, change their position so they 
may freeze and thaw every day during a week 
or ten days. This has the effect of winter upon 
the seeds, and they are ready to germinate when 
brought into a genial temperature. Now keep 
them warm and wet for a week, and the seeds 
will be ready to plant. The bed must be pre- 
pared level, with a raised border, so that it can 
be flooded with water half an inch deep every 
day until the young plants begin to appear. 
Make the bed smooth, with a slight degree of 
firmness; distribute the seed and sand evenly 
over the bed, then sift light sandy loam on it to 
the depth of one-fourth of an inch, and com- 
mence the watering. Shade the bed from the 
midday sun, as the strawberry plant is a cool 
weather plant, making most of its growth in 
spring and fall, The surface of the bed should 
never approach dryness, If everything has 
been carefully performed, the young plants will 
begin to appear in eight or ten days. The wa- 
tering may then be changed to sprinkling, like 








rain. When the 
plants are two or 
three inches high, 
and of sufficient size 
to determine which 
are the most thriv- 
ing, they may be re- 
moved with a ‘ball 
of earth to the pre- 
pared rows, top- 
dressed and water- 
ed. Allow each plant 
to make one or two 
runner plants. This 
will exhibit the char- 
» acter of the plant 
more accurately. 
Probably not one- 
third of the young 
plants will be worth 
moving to the rows. 
No inferior variety 
or sterile beds of the 
same variety should 
be near. They can 
not be too far off. 
The best variety, set 
with inferior varie- 
ties and neglected, 
will return to its 
primitive condition. 
Some specimens of 
good strawberry cul- 
tivation may be seen 
near Irvington, N. 
Y. The experiment 
of growing new va- 
rieties of strawber- 
ries is interesting 
amusement for those 
that have a little 
leisure time to fill 
up, and their cultivation produces an enjoyment 
rarely found in any other horticultural pursuit. 
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Our Native Lady’s Slippers. 
a 

It is only those who ramble in the woods that 
know the beautiful things that their recesses 
contain. We never showed any of our native 
Lady’s Slippers to a town dweller, that he did 
not express surprise that so curious a plant 
should grow wild. These plants belong to the 
genus Cypripedium, and are members of the 
Orchis family, remarkable alike for the beauty 
and singular structure of its flowers. In the 
Northern States we have in all six species of 
Cypripedium, some rarer than others, but all 
beautiful. Indeed, these natives of our woods 
are in Europe prized as rarities, and while they 
are almost entirely neglected here, they are 
there cultivated with the greatest care. With- 


out going into the intimate structure of these | 


plants, we may say that one of their striking 
characters is to have one of the petals very 
much enlarged, and formed into a curiously in- 
flated bag or sac, much like the body of some 
huge spider. Perhaps the commonest species 
is the Stemless Lady’s Slipper, Cypripedium 
acaule, found in evergreen woods in most of 
the Northern States. It has two broad leaves 
close to the ground, and from between them 
arises a naked stem about a foot high, bearing a 
flower nearly two inches long, of a pale purplish 
color and beautifully veined. Then we have 
two yellow species, 0. pubescens and C. parvi- 
florum, the latter fragrant and smaller than the 
former, which is without odor. Unlike the first 








SHOWY LADY’S SLIPPER. 


mentioned species, these have leafy stems, and 
are found in damp woods, especially in the 
Northern States. The most beautiful of all the 
genus is the Showy Lady’s Slipper, Cypripedium 
spectabile, one of the most beautiful of our 
native flowers, and one that need not be 
ashamed to show itself by the side of those of 
any country. Our engraving shows the general 
aspect of the plant. The stem often grows to 
the hight of two feet, and frequently bears 
three flowers. The sepals and petals are white, 
and the large lip is of the purest white, more or 
less shaded with a beautiful purple. These 
plants are well worth transferring from their 
native localities to the garden, and will grow 
well if given a peaty soil ina partially shaded 
place. The roots are generally very much mat- 
ted, and may be taken up in a mass at almost 
any season, even when they are in flower. 








—. < —at @ 
Virginian Lungwort.—(Mertensia Virginica.) 


As spring flowers are coming on, we have 
rather more than the usual number sent for 
names. One of the most frequently sent, in 
former years as well as in the present one, is 
the Virginian Lungwort, or Virginian Cowslip, 
as it is sometimes called. We present a figure 
of it, which is from an English work published 
early in the present century. It is much prized 
in the European gardens, but like many others 
of our native plants, is only rarely seen in culti- 
vation in our gardens. We have endeavored to 
cultivate’a taste for our native shrubs and her- 
baceous plants, and have to a certain extent been 
successful, at least if we may judge from the in- 
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quiries as to where the things we bring to notice’ 


may be had. Some nurseryman or florist will 
yet find it to his interest to propagate our native 
plants and offer them for sale. It is only be- 
cause people do not know where to find them 
that they are so seldom cultivated. The Lung- 
wort was formerly called Pulmonaria Virginica, 
and is found in the Western part of New York 
and in most of the Western States. The root- 
leaves, not shown in the engraving, are from 
four to six inches long; the stem is from one to 
two feet high, and terminates by a cluster of 
trumpet shaped flowers of a very rich purplish 
blue color. It belongs to the Borage family, 
which includes the beautiful Forget-me-not, He- 
liotrope and several other choice garden plants. 
—_—— > OO 

SPARE CORNERS in the garden can be filled 
with something more profitable than the bur- 
dock, plantain, and grass, which are so frequent- 
ly left to occupy them. A few radishes, half a 
dozen heads of lettuce, a cabbage, or a cauliflow- 
er can be put almost anywhere, and their being 
planted will give sufficient motive to keep the 
ground around them clean, which would other- 
wise be left as a nursery for growing weeds. 

————qx39 — oa > 
Some of the Less Known Pears. 
———— 

As a people, we are as much in a hurry about 
fruits as we are with other matters, and many 
varieties have been condemned without a fair 
hearing. This is especially the case with pears, 
many of which, though condemned at first, 
have, by the good qualities they presented after 
the trees became old, commanded recognition. 
Mr. P. Barry prepared for our Horticultural 
Annual a long list of these reclaimed varieties, 
with illustrations. In the abundance of material 
at hand for that work, we were obliged to omit 
a number of these pears, and we give the en- 


Fig. 1.—BEURRE BERCKMANS. 
gravings of some of them now, with Mr. Bar- 


BEURRE BERCKMANS.—One of Bivort’s new 
varieties; medium size, pale yellow, melting, 
juicy, sweet, excellent. Ripe in October and 
November, Keeps well, Tree very productive. 


——H 
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Fig. 2.—BONNE SOPHIE. 

Bonne Sopnie.—A new variety of much 
promise; medium size, melting, delicious. Sep- 
tember and October. Tree an abundant bearer. 

SovuvENIR D’EsPEREN.—An excellent late au- 
.tumn or early winter pear, from Belgium, resem- 
bling the Winter Nelis, but the tree isa vigorous 
erect grower. Fruit large pyriform, obovate, 
tapering to the crown; color dull yellow, with 
a mottled red cheek. Flesh melting and vinous. 
at a 9 

Making Manure in Summer. 
a od 

With manure enough and labor enough, no 
man knows what may be the limits to the pro- 
ducts and profits of the cultivation of the earth, 
in the garden or the field. We make most ma- 
nure in winter, because then our stock is con- 
fined, and all the droppings, with the litter and 
waste of fodder, are readily accumulated. Cows 
yarded every night, leave their droppings and 
urine where they may be used, to compost with 
muck, litter, etc., to greater advantage, in sum- 
mer than in winter, because the temperature 
of the season keeps the compost heaps in a 
more active fermentation. Thus, the value of 
the manure made in summer from a given num- 
ber of cows, or other animals, may be nearly as 
great as in winter, though, if they are pastured, 
they may be in the yard less than half the time. 
Swine used simply as pork producers or 
breeders, are oftentimes of profit, but on three- 
quarters of the farms west of the Alleghanies, 
if the value of the manure made by pigs were 
left out of the calculation, they would show a 
loss on the balance sheet of the farm. To em- 
ploy them as manure makers to the best advan- 
tage, in connection with either private or mar- 
ket gardens, give them a covered yard, having 
a tight bottom, and open on the south for the 
sun to come in; give them also the free use of 








ry’s notes upon their productiveness and quality : 


their rooting powers, until they are taken up to 


fatten ; feed them well, and supply them daily 
with sods, weeds, peat, bog parings, etc., and it 
matters little how much* you give them, they 
will work up an incredible amount and make 
better manure of it than the best exposed barn- 
yard manure you can make or buy. Every 
gardener, and not less every farmer, ought to 
begin the growing season with half grown hogs, 
not with a lot of little pigs. They should re- 
ceive as regular attention as the rows of vege- 
tables or plants, for they are preparing the raw 
material with which to produce next year’s crop. 

The accumulations in the hog-pen should. be 
leveled off, and mixed somewhat by hand, but 
the hogs ordinarily do this themselves tolerably 
well. If left thus water-soaked, and trodden 
hard, the manure will be of the rankest, strong- 
est character imaginable, and besides so tough 
and stringy that it can only be gotten out with 
great labor. It is best, therefore, to take time, 
some rainy day, about once a month, to clear 
the pen out, and lay the materials up in a 
compact compost heap, well trodden, and if 
possible, under cover, The action of the air 
will cause rapid and usually complete fermen- 
tation, and once or twfte working over of the 
heap at times, to check excessive heating, will in- 
sure an abundance of fine and excellent compost. 
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About Horticultural and other Patents, 
=o. 

The greatest embodying of stupidity, (the 
Agricultural Department always excepted), is 
the U.S. Patent Office. In “ Walks and Talks,” 
Mr. Harris speaks of having the “right? to use 
petroleum as a vehicle for paint, given him. If 
we had a barrel of petroleum, we should use it 
as we pleased, and should like to see any jury 
of twelve honest men who would say that we 
had not a perfect right to mix it with any known 
substance. So with a patent for saving paint, 
that has been sent us with permission to use it. 
It is merely to fill the pores of the wood with 
some powder that will prevent it from absorb- 
ing the paint. We have known this to be done 





-Fig. 3.—SOUVENIR D’ESPEREN. 


since we were a boy, to prevent wood from ab- 
sorbing varnish. Can one make us pay for the 
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right to use a similar process with paint? 
How would you, reader, if you were on a jury 
give a verdict in such acase? The fact is, our 
patent laws are brought into contempt by al- 
lowing patents for the most trivial and frequently 
absurd things. Now, mostof the patents issued, 
as faras concerns horticulture at least, though 
not so much in‘agriculture, are for the way of do- 
ing things. Any one who patents a process—after 
he has accepted the accumulated experience of 
years,and is unwilling to contribute his small mite 
to the general stock of knowledge, should be 
shut out of the community of true horticulturists. 
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Crops for the Orchard. 
we Caer 

If a man would sit down to really think about 
his orchard, and study its needs and prospects, 
its expense to him and the returns he may rea- 
sonably expect, he would not be likely to blun- 
der much in its management. The first thought 
might be, do I want fruit, or do I want grass, 
grain, potatoes, etc., the most? We suppose he 
wants fruit in his 
orchard; if so, he ®@ 
may reasonably ask 





taking plant food from the soil at all times, but 
most just when the trees are growing fastest. 
After the trees have attained their growth, if 
the space for several feet around them be kept 
clear, grass does little or no harm if well and 
frequently manured. The moderate check it 
exercises upon the trees making wood may pro- 
mote a tendency to fruit. Even in old apple 
orchards, sward should not be suffered to lie 
many years without breaking up; at which 
time, lime or ashes should be liberally applied, 
with other manure, a crop of potatoes raised, 
and the land seeded down again without the 
use of any grain crop. The idea that grass seed- 
ing will not do well, unless it be made with 
some small grain crop, is absurd. Grain, of 
whatever kind, is usually an injury to the grass. 
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Drying Fruit, Hops, ete. 
——_—— 
The prospect of an abundant supply of fruit 
in most sections of the country, has led many 
fruit growers to look about for means to pre- 
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if he can afford to 
expend the amount ~ 
of labor necessary to 
maintain his fruit 
trees, and nothing 
else upon the land. 
from the time they 



































are first set out. If 





one doe this, plants 
trees only, and keeps 
the ground plowed 
and clean, for surely 
weeds are worse 

than even a corn | 
crop—he will, if the 
land is in proper 
condition, have good trees, but at a heavy ex- 
pense for several years. He may rather revolve 
the question, What may I cultivate with least 
injury to the trees, and at most profit to myself, 
and thus make use of the otherwise wasted en- 
ergies of the soil, manure and sunshine? This 
question cannot be answered off-hand, for there 
are many things to be considered. When we 
manure the soil of an orchard, we must apply 
more manure than the trees need, because they 
should find it wherever their roots wander, and 
these do not fill the whole soil. Trees probably 
draw most upon the fertility of the soil at the 
period of their most rapid growth. Hence, if 
we put a crop upon the land to use up the ex- 
cess of manure, it is a poor plan to employ one, 
the roots of which will voraciously wrangle with 
those of the fruit trees for food and moisture, 
during this period. This will lead to the inter- 
diction of corn and all grains, and seed produc- 
ing plants, except buckwheat, for those all make 
their growth when the trees have a prior right 
to the soil. The same principle will allow the 
use of all root crops which gain considerable 
size only after midsummer, and mature later, 
even after the trees have ripened their fruit. 
Cabbages, etc., are in the same category with 
vegetables. Onions would seem to be an ex- 
ception, but, though they require a good soil, 
they are not an exhausting crop, and may be used 
in young orchards, before much shade is cast. 




















As to grass—permanent grass—while the trees 
are growing, it is doubly ‘injurious, first, in cov- 
ering the ground so as to prevent its being 
worked, and preventing also the action of the 
sun upon it—a very important thing; second, in 
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Fig. 1—LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF DRYING HOUSE. 
| serve their surplus fruit by drying. Several 









































have sent requests for plans for drying kilns or 
houses. In June, 1866, we gave plans for a 
small house, of a style much in use at the West. 

Mr. W. H. Wilmot, of Lawn Ridge, IIl., finds 
the frame and sash of a common hot bed to an- 
swerexcellently. The suggestion is not a recent 
one, but it may be new to many. He says: 
“Take the frames and glass used for hot beds, 
or ‘cold frames,’ and place them over a clean 
gravel bed; inside arrange shelves on which to 
place the fruit. After this you need not give 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 
the fruit a thought, except to take it out when 





dried. It is secure from flies and other insects, 


rains or dew, chickens and small children, nor 
can it be burned up. After once trying it I think 
no one would dispense with it.” Of course, 
this would answer for a small quantity only. 

Mr. A. W. Decrow, of Bangor, Me., sends us 
an account of a drying kiln which he built for 
drying hops, but which, he says, answers equal- 
ly well for fruit or other articles that require to 
be dried by artificial heat. His kiln is not pat- 
ented, and as he has taken some pains to give 
detailed plans, we are sure that our readers will 
be glad to seethem. Fig. 1, gives a longitudinal 
section of the house; H F'is the kiln, heated by 
thestove, V. The draw- £ * * 7 
ers, H H, hold the ma- x 
terial to be dried by the 
hot air, which circulates 
as shown by the ar- D |p fo fo fo 
rows, and finally passes 
off by ventilator, B, The {c c 
platform, J, extends be- 
tween the kiln and the 























store-room, A B, which, NE cA ii 
in the drawing, is ar- NN +l 
ranged especially for WY 


hops, and has a moy- 
able platform, H G, up- 
on which the hops are 
emptied from the draw- 
ers, and passed to the ; 
room below by tilting. Fig. & 

In drying hops, ventilators, shown at Z, are 
provided. In figure 2 is shown a ground plan 
of the houses, the: store room, A, B, in fig. 1, 
being left out. The stove is shown at W, with 
the manner of arranging the pipe, to save 
all the heat possible. 

Figure 3 gives the framing of the rear end, or 
end of the kilnroom, and a similar construction is 
followed on the sides of the building. .A, rafters; 
the outside ones being 4x6, and the others, 
3x6. B, ventilator. (, posts, 4x4. D, studs, 
2x4. H, braces,2x4. F, sills,6x9. G, place 
for exit of pipe, made x 
of bricks or sheet iron. 
The drawers, H, in fig. 
1, are 8 feet square and 
13 inches deep. The 
bottoms of the drawers 
are of slat work, ar- 
ranged as shown in fig. 
4, The slats are 1 inch 
wide, *|2 inch thick, and 
are placed 6 inches apart. Over the slats is 
placed a cloth of very open texture, The draw- 
ers, when in place, rest upon cleats, sufficiently 
far apart to allow of a free circulation of air. 

The‘success of all those houses in which hot 
air is used for drying, depends upon keeping up 
a constant current of air, heated considerably 
above the ordinary temperature—hence there 
should be free opening for the air to pass out, 
and,what is too often neglected, an abundant sup- 
ply of fresh air from without to the stove room. 
ot @ oe 

WHITEWASHED OR WHITE PAINTED GARDEN 
fences may be neat and attractive in themselves, 
but for that reason they are unsuitable. Any 
surrounding of this kind; that draws attention 
from the living plants, is as impertinent as a 
gaudy bonnet over a pretty face. Carpentry 
and horticulture should not painfully strive for 
mastery. Green, drab, or other unattractive 
color, is suitable, and not abominable; white not 
to be mentioned. The same idea applies to 
poles, trellises, etc., used for supports, and to 
the still greater absurdity of whitewashing the 
trunks of trees. A tallow candle is a poor 









































Fig. 4. 
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model to follow in trying to improve the looks 
of one of the most harmoniously beautiful of 
nature’s productions. Use colored washes. 
A Hopeful Sign. 
——_o— 

Thecensus shows that N. Y. city made but lit- 
tle increase of population for the last five years. 
With all due allowance for the influ- 
ence of the war and for the rapacity 
of landlords, we can but think that 
the attractions of country life are bet- 
ter appreciated. Rents for dwellings 
are unparalleled, and this cause has 
driven multitudes from the island. 
Once in the country, in the enjoyment 
of its independence and _ healthful 
breezes, they have learned to like it, 
and, as they say, would not go back 
to the city again for anything. To 
people who have always lived in the 
city, the hardening process is a little 
uncomfortable, but is soonover. It 
involves more labor to keep house in 
the country, but this does not neces- 
sarily come upon the housekeeper. 
Country life has its compensations, 
and we think the balance is decided- 
ly in its favor. We do not have the 
Croton coming into every room in the 
house in the country, but then we do 
not have the water bills to pay for, 
and the plumber’s bills, and the an- 
noyance of bursting pipes, and flood- 
ed carpets and spoiled papering and 
plastering, and the endless list of bills 
to get things set right again. We do 
not have gas, but then we have the 
bliss of paying for just what light we 
get, and no more. We occasionally 
miss a good lecture in the country, 
but we have more than we can hear. 
In social advantages, in religious priv- 
ileges, in schools, in all the means of 
rational enjoyment we are on a par 
with the resident of Fifth Avenue. We 
can beat him on eggs and vegetables, 
for we know the hens and the soil 
that make them, and have no occasion 
to take the word of the green grocer 
for their quality. Wecan beat him 
on dawns and sunsets, clouds and 
breezes, easy, and as to high art, he is 
just nowhere. We have the orig- 
inals of the sublime mountains, the fine land- 
scapes, the cattle and fruit pictures they make 
such a fuss about at the Academy exhibitions ; 
and it costs us nothing to frame, hang and take 
care of them. Wecan but think these things 
are better understood than they used to be, and 
that the seed we have been sowing in the Agri- 
culturist for the last dozen years or more is 
springing up. There is a good time coming. 

oe 

Viota Cornuta.—This old violet is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention abroad, and some 
of our own florists have made a trial of it. In 
planting an ornamental bed, we made use of 
this as an edging, and though not in full flower, 
it promises so well, that we are much pleased 
with it. Ifhalf what is said of it abroad should 
prove true with us, it will be a valuable addition 
to our gardens. We shall watch the behavior 
of our plants during the summer with interest, 
and probably our readers will hear more about it, 
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THe BLooD-RED AMARANTH.— Under the 
name of Amarantus sanguineus, Mr. Peter 




















Henderson grows a variety of A. paniculatus, | small white flowers. It is found growing wild 


which, as a “foliage plant,” is not excelled in | 
| Pennsylvania and Ohio being its northern lim- 


brilliancy by any of the plants with colored 
leaves that we have yet seen. It grows 3 or 4 
feet high, and has large leaves, is an annual, and 


in most of the Southern and Middle States, 


its. It grows wild in rich woods, and in culti- 
yation should have a soil with a good deal of 


has a pleasing habit. There is not a particle vegetable mould to correspond to its natural lo- 


of green about the plant, and ina good light, 


| ealities. The tree flowers when quite small, but 


it is a “foliage plant” of great brilliancy. | it attains when old the hight of 40.to 60 feet. It 
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THE SORREL-TREE.—(Oxydendrum arboreum. ) 


The Sorrel-tree, —(Ozydendrum arboreum.) 

When we state that this is a most beautiful 
native small tree, it is equivalent to saying that 
it is not commonly found in cultivation. Were 
it from abroad, and only to be had at five dol- 
lars the plant, it would be found almost every- 
where. We shall keep “pitching into” you, 
Messrs. Nurserymen, until you take a little in- 
terest in our native plants—not that by any 
means we would have you neglect the foreign 
ones, only give our home-made things a chance 
to be known. This tree was formerly called 
Andromeda arborea, but when that large genus 
was divided up, this received the name of Ozy- 
dendrum, which means “Sour-tree’—and indeed 
it bears the name of Sour-wood in some parts 
of the country. The leaves of the tree have 
a remarkably sour taste; they are decidu- 
ous, have a bright shiny green color, and in 
shape, bear much resemblance to those of the 
peach. The engraving gives a representation 
of a twig at flowering time, and shows the form 
of the leayes as well as the loose panicle of 








seems to be quite hardy, as we have 
seen it endure the very cold winters 
near Boston and in Michigan. 





Books, and How They Are Made, 


We have heard several times of late 
that Mr. Fuller’s Grape Book, and 
Mr. Henderson’s Garden Book, were 
written by one of the editors of the 
Agriculturist. These allegations come 
so direct from people who ought to 
know better, that we feel bound to 
notice them, and if, after this dis- 
claimer, we hear anything more on 
the subject, we shall mention the 
names of those who circulate these 
reports. In tl first place, it is a mis- 
erable imputation upon both the 
authors and the editors. It implies 
that the authors cannot write, as well 
as that the editors are willing to allow 
what they write to be issued over an- 
other name. Now we distinctly re- 
pudiate both these charges. We have 
never published a work of which the 
author did not furnish the full man- 
uscript. We exercise a critical super- 
vision over all the works we publish, 
(would that others did the same,) but 
itis only to make the author say what 
he means, and in the best possible 
manner, that any corrections or 
changes have been made at all in not 
only these works, but any works that 
we publish. We would have certain 
persons understand that we publish 
only reliable works from competent 
authors, and that our books are not 
made against time and by the job, to 
fit certain furnished illustrations; that 
we are not in the “book making” 
business. We have, in our safe, the 
manuscript of more books than we: 
can get out in many months, and 
some of them of great value, but 
we must submit them all to editorial super- 
vision. One rule is, to never accept a manu- 
script until we have read it. We have had 
some experience in the matter, and we never 
yet saw the manuscript that some one other 
than the author could not improve. So correct 
an author as Bancroft has his History put in 
type, and, before he prints it, he subjects the 
proofs to judicious friends. He means to be 
correct, and if some publishers of horticultural 
books, we know of, would take the pains to 
have their works properly edited, both the 
authors and publishers would fare better, and 
the public would be saved much nonsense. 


Youne GrapE Vines.—The great trouble 
with inexperienced cultivators is, that they will 
allow a young vine to have its own way. It 
is the inexorable law, that a vine cannot yield 
both fruit and wood. If the vine is grown for 
present satisfaction only, then let it fruit if it will, 
but if future crops are regarded, then remove 
all the fruit that sets the first year after planting, 
and pinch the laterals to get a good wood growth. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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(ie For other Household Items, see ** Basket” pages.) 
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ono ora ASR uigion esse 

Dashes at House-Keeping with a Free 
Pencil. 

PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS EVA M. COLLINS, ROCHESTER. 
panes 
TIDIES, 


Untidy tidies are the occasion of all the animad- 
versions heaped upon these articles in general, by 
the generality of gentlemen. Tidies half fastened 
in their places with pins, or tidies not fastened at 
all, hanging by the eyelids, ready to fall upon our 





Fig. 1.—DIAMOND-PATTERN TIDY. 


shoulders, or wall away upon our back, deserve 
everything that may be said of this failing in their 
mistress ; but, at the same time, a fresh, pretty tidy, 
either white or in colors, agrecing with or harmon- 
izing the prevailing colors of the room, adorns both 
the room, and also, as was remarked of a different 
ernament, not long ago in the Agriculturist, the 
mistress of the apartment herself. The first requi- 





Fig. 2.—BLOCK-PATTERN TIDY. 


site is that the tidy should be appropriate to its 
place. A plain, substantial, white tidy, that evi- 
dently not only may be, but is, frequently changed 
and washed, is far prettier in a common sitting 
room than the most elaborate article in-colors 
which can not be subject- 
ed to the same renovating 
process. I would that all 
the rooms in a farmer’s 
house were common sit- 
ting rooms; at least, that 
there. were fewer best 
rooms which scarcely ever 
see the beautiful sunlight 
—fewer parlors wrapped 
in covers, because too 
nice for use, and stowed 
away in the darkness and 
gloom of perpetual night. 
But this useless append- 
Fig. 3. age, the dark parlor, is 

fast becoming obsolete. 

Cheerful, open, light parlors, are superseding it, 
and soon, even in the most conservative regions, 
this prison room, 1n which every comfort of the 











house is confined; where the sofas and easy chairs 
are too nice for the tired father to rest upon at 
noon; where the senseless birds and flowers upon 
the carpets are too exquisite for little boots to 
crush; where the clegant 
bindings of the books are 
their only merit, will be 
the exception, and not 
the rule. There is agreat 
variety of patterns for 
tidies, so simple that any 
child can make them, and 
still pretty and service- 
able. Any little girl who 
ean knit a garter can 
make, with a very little 
assistance from mamma, 
or sister, a charming little 
tidy of this description, 
fig. 1. All that is requir. 
ed is askeip of red woolen 
yarn, one of white cotton 
yarn, and two knitting needles. The red yarn should 
be of a bright scarlet color, and the white should be 
of the same size as the red. Set up the number of 
stitches desired in the width of the strip—eighteen 
stitches is a very good width—and knit until the 
square is perfect, which will be about twenty-nine 
times across the needle ; then exchange the red for 
the white ball, twist the threads together for a few 
stitches, and knit twenty-nine times across with 
the white. Knit the red and white blocks alter- 
nately until the strip will extend from corner to 
corner of the tidy in view, beginning and ending 
with the red. The strips upon each side of the 
central strip will contain two blocks less than that, 
and the next ones two less than those. If the lit- 
tle child does not knit very evenly, it is better to 
let the strips run directly across the tidy, fig. 2. A 
crocheted shell edge of either the white or red 
yarn, or both, forms a pretty finish, and will serve 
to give employment to many a dull afternoon. 
The strips should be neatly sewed together over 
and over, and pressed under a damp cloth. 

A more showy tidy is made by knitting thirteen 
red and six white } 
blocks of the shape 
shown in fig. 3. In 
knitting the first 
point,set up one stitch 
and widen the second 
stitch in each row; 
make the last point by 
narrowing the same. Denaewy 
The blocks are sewed Fig. 5. 
together in the form 
of a honey-comb, fig. 4. A white initial letter em- 
broidered in the central block produces a happy 
effect, and a white crocheted plain border makes a 
nice finish, provided all the angles are accurately 
preserved; if the border can not be neatly crochet- 
ed, the tidy looks better without it. These tidies, 
figs. 4 and 5, may be made in triangular blocks, or 
diamonds, to accommodate different tastes, or dif- 
ferent chairs. -The beauty or merit of these tidies 
consists in their being bright and cheerful in effect, 
where bright colors are appropriate, and yet, unlike 
the usual worsted Afghan tidies, they will wash 
and look as well as new ones, when soiled. 
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Sometimes a heavy tidy looks out of place. A 
very pretty and delicate one is made on a square 
frame, as in fig. 6, made of pine sticks nailed to- 
gether at the cor- 
ners, With large-head- 
ed pins, or even 
common tacks driy- 
Se en in almost to their 
heads at intervals of 

Fig. 6. half an inch, all 

around. Fasten one 

end of a spool of white cotton thread, number 
eight, toa corner tack, and wind the thread upon 
the tacks, three times in a place, both diagonally 
and horizontally over the frame, each way, which 
will make such a net-work as this, fig. 7, held in its 
place by the tacks or pins, Then, begin again with 








a corner tack, fasten*the thread to it, and with a 
needle weave the thread three or four times at the 
first intersection, fast- | | | 
en the thread in the 
center, ‘and slip the 
needle trough to the 
next crossing of the 
threads. When every 
crossing has been fast- 
ened in this manncr, 
cut the tidy from the 
tacks, leaving the ends Fig. 7. 
of the thread to form a fringed edge. When 
this tidy becomes soiled, it should be basted 
between two picces of old and thin cloth, and, 
protected in this way, it can be washed, boiled, 
and starched, as easily as a more substantial one. 
Any pattern may be formed in crochet, by draw- 
ing the designs upon paper, and copying them as 
nearly as possible upon checkered paper, fig. 8. 
Paper properly ruled is sold for this purpose, but 
this is probably only to be had in large cities, and 
we country people must rule it ourselves, which is 








Fig..8.—DESIGN FOR CROCHET. 


not a very difficult job. A little practice will ren- 
der one expert in making designs for working. 








Leaves from the Diary of a Young House- 
keeper.—No, VII. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS, LAURA E, LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 
spend 

July 2d.—I have been occupied for several days 
in protecting my house from flies. There came a 
rainy day when Edward could not work out doors, 
and he and the hired men fitted some light pine 
frames for my windows, and two or three of the 
doors, which I have covered with fly netting, and 
now I can have all the ventilation I wish, without 
the annoyance and discomfort of these household 
pests. A finer netting will keep out mosquitos as 
well. The door frames are on hinges, so we can 
goin and out with ease. This is so much better 
than fly traps and fly poisons, and now that they 
are made, they will, with care, last several seasons. 
In some houses that I have visited, I have noticed 
that the parlors are kept darkened all the time— 
but for my part, I believe in sunlight and free ven- 
tilation, both for health and enjoyment. 

What was my annoyance in going to my closet 
yesterday, where I keep my presefves and cake, to 
find it infested with great black ants. I employed 
the speediest and most certain way of killing them 
that I could think of. Taking a large sponge, I 
saturated it with molasses mixed with a little water, 
and laid it on a plate in the closet, after removing 
every other sweet thing, They took the bait greed- 
ily, and when there were about a thousand of them 
reveling upon the sweets, and penetrating every 
pore of the sponge, I plunged it into a bucket of 
hot water. Their scalded carcasses floated on the 
surface, reminding one of the destruction of Pha- 
raoh’s host in the Red Sea. A few successive 
massacres of that kind have, I believe, nearly exter- 
minated the tribe. This mode of destroying them 
is certainly harmless to every body but the ants 
themselves, and I prefer it to using red precipitate. 

July 7th.—Living on an old place has a good many 
advantages as well as some disadvantages. Our 
predecessors were certainly fond of fruit, for we 
have cherries, currants, apples, pears, and plums, 
in abundance, a few quince bushes, and two or 
three grape vines that promise very well. So we 
shall, in all probability, have plenty of fruit. 





The currants have occupied me lately. As soon 
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as they began to turn red we used them freely on 
the table, and yet there are a great many on the 
bushes that are growing dead ripe. Yesterday I 
picked several quarts of them, and made my cur- 
rant jelly. I intend to dry some of the nicest and 
largest of them for cake, and the rest will make 
me five or six gallons of wine. I shall be certain, 
in offering wine of my own manufacture to my 
guests, that it contains neither logwood nor Elder- 
berry, or any other dirty drug,and it will be perfectly 
well as in the last degree palatable, if 
[ succeed well. I have put up fifteen pounds of 
cherries. I prepared them in the Shaker style, 
taking out all the stones and boiling my syrup 
down until it was quite thick. 

July 11th.—Yesterday afternoon I had my house 
full of company, and of course, took a great deal 
of pride in my tea-table. I have had so much plain 
cooking to do for the workmen, that it was a real 
pleasure to try my skill in cakes and custards. I 
find that good cake depends, first, upon the quality 
of the materials, then upon the order in which 
the ingredients are mixed, and then upon thorough 
combination. When Eliza was here she told me of | 
a contrivance for sale in New York, for stirring | 
cake and bread. If Edward goes down to the me- 
tropolis next winter, I guess he will buy one for | 

| 


harinless, as 


It consists of a funnel-shaped, tin vessel, large 
enough to hold two or three gallons, and fastened 
securely in a Ifole in the shelf, or set in a block 
which is screwed to the shelf. In the middle, and 
fastened to the bottom, is a round piece of wood 
about the size of a broomstick, terminating in a 
handle at the top. A small as well as a large quan- 
tity can be stirred in this, and with vastly more ease, 
Eliza says, than can be done in the ordinary way. 

I think that this, and all other labor-saving in- 
ventions in Woman’s department, should be patron- 
ized. Thetimeand strength I could save by having | 
such a bread and cake stirrer, I could invest in | 
enterprises in and around the house that would re- 
pay the outlay. It is only within a few years that 


me, 





have been invented, but what a vast amount of toil 
they have already saved, and the movement of in- 
vention in this direction is still onward. When I 
get this bread-stirrer, we shall observe the differ- 
ence in the quality of the bread, for kneading a 
long time is essential to good bread. 

July 15th.—The weather is very sultry and oppres- 
sive, and I have had a great deal of trouble with my 
butter and cream. I find that when the thermom- 
eter is above 90°, it is very difficult to make a su- 
perior quality of butter without the best arrange- 
ments. So Edward suggests that during the re- 
mainder of this month, and the next, I make only 
enough butter for family use, and make the rest of 
the milk into cheese. I have no practical experi- 
ence in this line, but fortunately our Irish dairy- 
man has been familiar from boyhood with the pro- 
cess, as conducted in theold country. Edward has 
bought me a neat little press, and Farmer Jones’ 
wife will let me have a rennet. It will impose 
some additional labor upon me, but Sue is doing a 
great deal of my housework, and I have an ambition 
to master every department of domestic industry. 








July 1%th.—Amid all my other engagements I 
have not been obliged entirely to neglect my flow- 
ers, and Iam surprised to see how much can be 
accomplished in keeping a flower garden in fine 
condition, by a little labor every day. My morn- 
ings have been so occupied that I have devoted a 
few moments every evening after tea, to my roses 
and verbenas. I make it a rule never to pass a 
weed without pulling it up, and I have placed it as 
a reward for rapid kitchen-work, that Sue shall 
have a half hour in the garden if she will make 
time for it. With such girls as Sue, whose inten- 
tions are always good, is it not best to stimu- 
late by rewards of this sort, as much as possible, 
and not discourage and dishearten them by con- 
stant faultfinding? I make ita rule to praise her 
whenever she does a piece of work rapidly and 
well, and be as sparing of censure as I may. 

July 2th.—Sue reports that the cucumbers are 
big enough to pickle. { tell her that she may go 
out early every other morning and pick all that are 








| 
| 
| 
time to prepare them for market. 
| 
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of the length of her forefinger; in that way I will 
prevent any from getting too large, and have my 
pickles of uniform size, which improves their ap- 
pearance and their value in market. Those that 
accidentally escape her notice and reach a large 
size, we can use on the table, or let them ripen and 
make them into sweet pickle, for which my sister 
Emeline gave me an excellent receipt. 

A few of them I shall pickle at once, but most of 
them will be put down in rock salt until spring, 
when we shall have abundance of vinegar, and 

July 22d.—l've been having experience 
in sickness within a day or two. One of our 
workmen came in at noon, witha terrible headache 
from the heat of the sun, amounting almost to sun- 
stroke. I madea pallet on the floor for him, ina 
cool, dark room, upstairs, put a cloth wrung from 
cold water, over his forehead and eyes, and left a 
basin of cold water beside him, to be used in keep- 


some 


ing the cloth cool and moist. Perfect quiet and 
rest will restore him sooner than anything else. He 
was not very well in the morning, and ate a light 
breakfast, then, just before noon, he pitched ona 
big load of hay, with the thermometer at 96°, Poor 
fellow! I feel so sorry for him, and my sympathy 
seems to be as grateful to him as the cold water to 
his forehead. I have just carried him a glass of 
iced lemonade, which he received very thankfully. 
He says he has never been the same man since that 
summer at Vicksburg. Edward has told him not 
to worry about his loss of time, that a few days 
illness shall make no difference with his wages. 

July 2ith.—My patient is recovering. His head- 
ache and giddiness lasted two or three days, during 
which time I gave him gruel, toasted bread, soft 
boiled egves, and lemonade. Now that the head- 
ache is gone, I have put him ona rich diet, for that 
is what he wants to build up his strength. We 
got three or four pounds of sirloin steak, which I 
keep hung in the well, giving him a nice cut of it, 
broiled, twice a day, with just as much Graham 
bread and as many boiled eggs as he will eat, and 
all the buttermilk he wants to drink. 








Leaves from My Journal.—No. V. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. M’CLELLAN, OF OHIO. 
5 ee 

While seated at our sewing this morning, I said 
to Lizzie: ‘‘I never told you of a visit we made to 
our friends many years ago. I don’t often speak of 
it now, though in all its details it is as fresh in my 
mind as the events of yesterday. Mr. Frisby was 
worn with incessant business, and Alice, the pet 
lamb of our flock, was teething and delicate. We 
proposed to take our own conveyance, and thus at 
our leisure, visit friends scattered here and there in 
the beautiful Valley of the Connecticut. Carrie 
was now five, and for these two little ones, I had 
all a fond mother’s pride and ambition. How un- 
weariedly I labored by day and night, to have all in 
readiness for our outfit! Iremember especially one 
afternoon, feeling really ‘impatient, while hurrying 
to finish some garments, assisted by a sewing girl, 
when my husband came in and proposed that we 
should lay by our work and attend a church lecture. 
—Ah, how did the cares of this world choke the 
Word, till it became unfruitful! But everything 
being in readiness, and quite to my liking, we com- 
menced the journey. It was in June. Golden 
days, transparent in brightness and beauty. The first 
drive brought us to a friend’s where we purposed 
to stopa while. That night Mr. Frisby was taken 
sick, and for two weeks lay prostrate with disease. 
Alice, the while, needed tender care and nursing, so 
unlike her former playful self. When Mr. Frisby 
was able to ride, we started for my former moun- 
tain home. Its clear bracing air would cure both 
the sick ones, I said. But Alice still drooped, and 
after three weeks lingering, painful sickness, ‘ slept 
that sleep that knows no waking.’ We robed her 
in the white muslin I had so carefully wrought, 
and which she had never worn till now, and laid 
her to rest by ‘thé graves of our fathers.’ With 
sorrowing hearts we retraced our way. As we drew 











near home, the words of Naomi came to my mind: 





‘IT went out full, and the Lord hath brought me 
home again empty.’ Then looking at the dear ones 
still spared, I exclaimed: Oh no, not empty, not 
empty! The Lord hath dealt very mercifully with 
me. Blessed be His name. 
Thus without long and weary pilgrimage, 
Through devious paths of pain, and tears and sin, 
Her little feet have reached the Home of Rest 
And stand forever safe on Zion's hill.” 

Sabbath.— Our Father’? knew what these rest- 
less, grovelling, grasping natures needed, and gave 
us this sweet day, forever pointing from the dust 
and din of earth to heavenly mansions and immor- 
tal life. The sermon this morning was from those 
words of Jesus: ‘‘She hath done what she could.” 
Precious testimony, to that grateful penitent, whose 
costly offering was esteemed a sacrifice of love. I 
saw the tears gather in Lizzie’s eyes, and believe I 
read her thoughts. To the young housekeeper 
whose time and strength are taxed to the utmost in 
her own little circle, those ever recurring ques- 
tions, ‘‘ What shall we eat, what shall we drink, 
and wherewithal shall we be clothed,’’ seem to be 
absorbing every other. Her life appears so barren 
of fruit to the Saviour’s praise, that despondency 
may wrap its dark folds about her heart and shut 
out the bright light and hope of heaven. How 
little does she estimate at its real value the simple 
routine of her daily life! To make one more happy 
home in the land, one more center of healthful sav- 
ing influence, from which may go forth ‘streams 
to make glad the city of our God’’—are not angels 
even ‘ministering spirits” in such a work as, this ? 





I passed a humble home to-day, and though en- 
tirely a stranger to its occupants, decided in my 
own mind that it was bright and happy within. 
That fine running rose, ‘* The Queen of the Prairie,” 
lad been trained over one side of the house, till it 
had surrounded the chamber windows. It was 
Every spot of ground was turn- 
were more 


loaded with roses. 
ed to the best account. Vegetables 
forward than I had seen before, with flowers here 
and there interspersed. Under an elm tree was a 
rude swing for the children; a martin box sur- 
mounted the wood-shed, while about the whole 
place was that indescribable air of order and thrift, 
which we so surely connect with true enjoyment. 
We are having a heavy rain. I have had a feather 
bed and pillows put out on the grass. The feathers 
are getting heavy, the pillows somewhat yellow. 
If the rain is long enough, it will do them as much 
good as the corn in the meadow. They will need 
turning over two or three times, and take some 
days to dry, but will then be about as nice as new. 
Feather beds are out of date now, but for old people, 
in cold weather, they are a comfort, and, renewed in 
this way, and properly aired, need not be unhealthy. 
Sour milk is an excellent bleacher. Place the 
garment in an earthen bowl or wooden pail, and 
cover entirely with the milk. Let it remain two or 
three days, taking pains now and then to shake it 
thoroughly. Then after washing and boiling, it will 
be found of the purest white. For table-cloths and 
napkins, that have become stained and yellow, this 
is agood cure. Iron rust needs more severe treat- 
ment, and can be removed with oxalic acid dissolv- 
ed in water, and applied to the spot in the strong 
sunlight. It is a powerful poison, and will take 
the color out of anything on which it is carelessly 
dropped. Mildew I had supposed past remedy, but 
have tried the cure found in the Agriculturist for 
September, 1866. Stir 14 1b. of chloride of lime in 
a gallon of cold water. After settling an hour, 
pour off the clear liquid, and soak the mildewed 
cotton or linen in it two hours; wash well and ex- 
pose to the sun—and it works likeacharm. I only 
fear that’ leaving a garment of delicate material so 
long in the solution of lime, may rot it; but of this 
I cannot yet judge. The same fear has been ex- 
pressed in regard to the oxalic acid, but I have 
often used it without the least injury to the linen. 
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Green Corn Pudding.—Grate the com 
off from 6 ears, and mix with 4¢ pint sweet milk, 
J cup sugar, 1 tablespoonful flour, 2 eggs beaten, 
1 tablespoonful butter, and add a little salt. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Instructive Experiments. 


Take a wide-mouthed bottle—a fruit preserving jar will 
answer the purpose well—put it in a pail of water, allow 
it to fill, turn it upside down, and lift it partly from the 
water, but keep its mouth under the surface, so that the 
water will not run out from it. Have a tube, (a clean to- 
bacco pipe will do); place the lower end under the sur- 
face of the water, and under the mouth of the-jar, so that 
when you blow through it, the bubbles will rise up into 
the jar, and drive the water down and out. Take a long 
full breath, and hold it in the lungs as long as can be 





done without inconvenience, and then blow through the 
pipe into the jar, Repeat this untilthe breath has filled 
the jar and expelled all the water from it. Be careful to 
keep the jar upright, with its mouth under water, so as 
to retain what was sent there from the lungs. Next, coy- 
er the mouth of the jar with a piece of thick, wet paper, 
such as a bit of an old book cover, and then carefully turn 
the jar right side up, when you can set it on the table or 
other convenient place; the wet paper, if it rests snugly 
on the mouth of the jar, will keep the contents from be- 
ing mixed with the air, for a little while. Have a short 
piece of candle attached to a bit of wire so that it can be 
lowered to the bottom of the jar. Light the candle, let 
it down, and the flame will go out as suddenly as though 
it had been thrust under water. The experiment may be 
repeated several times without refilling the jar with 
breath. Ifthe candle be placed in such a jar containing 
only common air, it will continue to burn. The experi- 
ment then proves that what comes from the lungs is 
different from air, as it “will not support a flame. 

2¢ Keperiment.—Fill the jar with breath as before, and 
place it on the table. Light a short piece of candle and 
place it in the bottom of a glass tumbler. Pour the breath 
out of the jar into the tumbler, exactly as though you 
were filling the latter with water, and if the experiment 
be properly managed, the flame will be extinguished, 
although nothing can be seen to pass from the jar into 
the tumbler. This proves that breath from the lungs is 
heavier than air, otherwise it would not run out from 
the jar and into the tumbler like water. 

Having performed these experiments satisfactorily, try 
and find out the reason for the flame being extinguished, 
and what breath és; at another time we may have more 
to say on the subject. 


The Kind-Hearted Tanner. 


William Savery, an emi: ‘nt minister among the Quak- 
ers, Was a tanner by trade. One night a quantity of hides 
were stolen from his tannery, and he had reason to be- 
lieve that the thief was a quarrelsome, drunken neigh- 
bor, called John Smith. Next week the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the country newspaper : 

‘* Whoever stole a quantity of hides on the fifth of this 
month, is hereby informed that the owner has a sincere de- 
sire to be his friend. If poverty tempted him to this false 
step, the owner will keep the whole transaction secret, 
and will gladly put him in the way of obtaining money 
by means more likely to bring him peace of mind!” 

This singular advertisement attracted considerable at- 
tention; but the culprit alone knew who had made the 
kind offer. When he read it his heart melted within him, 
and he was filled with sorrow for what he had done. A 
few nights afterwards, as the tanner’s family were about 
retiring to rest, they heard a timid knock, and when the 
door was opened there stood John Smith, with a load of 
hides on his shoulders. Without looking up he said: 
“Thave brought these back, Mr. Savery; where shall I 
put them ?”*--—** Wait till. I can get a lantern, and I will 
go to the barn with thee,” he replied, *‘ then perhaps 
thou wilt come in, and tell me how this happened. We 
will see what can be done for thee.”’ As soon as they 
were gone out, his wife prepared some hot coffee, and 
placed pies and meat on the table. When they returned 
from the barn, she said: ‘* Neighbor Smith, I thought 











some hot supper would be good for thee.’”’——He turned 
his back towards her, and did not speak. After leaning 
against the fire-place in silence a few moments, he said in 
a choked voice: ‘It is the first time I ever stole any- 
thing, and I have felt very bad about it. I am sure I 
didn’t once think I should ever come to whatIam. But 
I took to drinking and then to quarreling. Since I began 
to go down hill everybody gives me a kick. You are the 
first man that has ever offered me a helping hand. My 
wife is sickly, and my children starving. You have sent 
them many a meal. God bless you! but yet I stole the 
hides. But I tell you the truth when I say it is the first 
time I was ever a thief.”-——‘‘Let it be the last, my friend,” 
replied William Savery. ‘‘ The secret lies between our- 
selves. Thou art still young, and it is in thy power to 
make up for lost time, Promise me that thou wilt not 
drink any intoxicating liquor for a year, and I will em- 
ploy thee to-morrow on good wages. Thy little boy can 
pick up stones. But eat a bit now, and drink some hot 
coffee ; perhaps it will keep thee from craving anything 
stronger to-night. Doubtless thou wilt find it hard at 
first; but keep up a brave heart for the sake of thy 
wife and children, and it will become easy. When thou 
hast need of coffee, tell Mary, and she will give it thee.” 

The poor fellow tried to eat and drink, but the food 
seemed to choke him. After vainly trying to compose 
his feelings, he bowed his head on the table, and wept 
like achild. After awhile he ate and drank, and his host 
parted with him for the night, with the friendly words, 
‘“* try to do well, John, and thou wilt always find a friend 
in me.” John entered into his employ the next day, and 
remained with him many years, a sober, honest, and 
steady man. The secret of the theft was kept between 
them; but after John’s death, William Savery told the 
story, to prove that evil might be overcome with good. 








No. 269. Puzzle Picture—An old-time proverb ; we do 
not endorse it as being altogether true now-a-days, 





Iron at $20,000 per Pound. 


A gentleman visiting the American Watch Company’s 
factory at Waltham, Mass., relates that a small vial, 
such as homeopathic pills are kept in, was handed to 
him, which was filled with what seemed to be grains of 
coarse sand, of the color of blue tempered steel. On ex- 
amination under a microscope, they proved to be perfect 
screws, of which it required 300,000 to make a pound. 
Microscopic bits of steel, with the points exquisitely 
polished were also shown, so small that fifty weighed 
only a single grain. These were said to be worth $20,000 
per pound. These, as well as every other of the running 
parts of the watch, are made entirely by machinery, 
which turns out each different piece exactly like its fellow. 

The following is his description of the method of mak- 
ing the fine screws: What you do see at a first glance 
is a thin thread of steel, finer than the most delicate of 
pins, slowly pushing its way throngh a little hole in a 
machine, and being grasped by a tiny tool which runs 
round it, as if embracing it; and then, presto! change! 
out comes a knife and cuts off its head. , All this is done 
so quickly that you have to wait and watch the operation, 


after you know what it is all about, befote you can see | 





on ¥ 


with a hug, look exactly like little grains of powder. 
But they are screws. You notice that when you take a 
microscope and examine them. They are complete— 
admost. Not quite yet. <A girl picks them up, one by 
one, with a dainty tool, and places them in rows, one in 
every hole .jn a flat piece of steel. This little plate, as 
soon as it is filled, is placed under another machine, and 
it would do any Irishman’s soul good to see é# work. It 
beats Doneybrook Fair ‘all hollow.’’ I never had a 
more convincing proof of the superiority of mechan- 
ical over manual labor. For while a good: hearty man 
with a stout bit,of shillelah may break half a dozen heads 
of a day—with fair luck—this machine, without so much 
as saying “ By yer lave,” comes out of its hole, and runs 
along each row, quietly splitting the head of each one of 
them exactly in the center. And now the screw is made. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 





No. 270.—JNustrated Rebus,—Realized this year. 


No. 271. Arithmetical Problem.—A and B. each sold a 
hog to one dealer, for which he paid them $35, remarking 
that A’s hog was worth 44 per cent. per Ib. more than B's, 
but that they might settle that between themselves. A’s 
hog weighed 400 tbs., B’s, 300 ibs.; how much money 
should each receive ? 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc,, in the 
June number, page 225. No. 226. ldlustrated Rebus.—1st 
Reading, (across the whole of each line), Keep pushing, 
*tis wiser to struggle and climb; to keep your eyes open ; 
to conquer all fear; than be watching the seasons of tide 
and of time ; of aid and of fortune ; be steadfast to this ; 
in life’s earnest battle they only prevail, marching right 
onward, who will not say fail.—2d Reading, (half way 
across each line), Keep pushing; “tis wiset to keep 
your eyes open, than be watching the seasons of aid and 
of fortune, in life’s earnest battle, marching right on 
ward.—3d Reading, (commencing at the middle of each 
line and reading to the end). To struggle and climb, to 
conquer all fear of tide and of time, be steadfast to this, 
they only prevail, who will not say fail. ...No. 267. Word 
Puzele.—American Agriculturist....No. 268. Bible Ques- 
tion.--Noah and his family..No. 264. Geographical Pnig 
ma, in May number, page 187.—Moosetocknoquntic 
Lake, in Maine.... The Spanish Puzzle.—Place the men 
as directed on page 226; we will call them A, B, C,—D, 
E, F, the first three representing the black men. Move 
C towards D, jump J) over C; move Z towards C, and 
jump C over Z; then jump B over D; move A towards 
D, and jump JD over A ; jump Z over B, and F' over C; 
moye (to the end place; jump B over F, and A over £; 
move EF towards D, and jump F over A; finish by mov 
ing A towards B.—The following have sent in correct 
answers: H.J. Meixel, John Meyers, Jr., Sam’! L. Moore, 
W. E. Uptegrove, Orlando D. Oathout, “8.," M. E. 
Grigsby, William D. Reese, Mamie and Lenie Close, 
Thos. D. Smedley, John B. Haviland, Emma Randall and- 
P. E. Randali, Alice McMichael, “Stupid,” J. Fred. 
Scott, J. M. Whitman, Mary Keller, Sam’! Wolf, Jr., 
J. F. Day, J. Milton Snyder, Wm. Anderson, “Jeames,” 
“S. L.C.," Mickey and Bird, “J. T. H.,” Ida and Ber- 
tha Challis, Frank H. Marston, “G, H. C.” (Thanks 


the process Ihave described. The bits thus beheaded | for friendly criticism.) 
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“MANY A SLIP BETWEEN 


Not quite, Mr. Reynard! You have only a few feathers 
for dinner, instead of the fine fat duck you were counting 
on, and now the bird has the use of his wings, he’s out 
of danger from your sharp teeth. The old story of count- 
ing chickens before they are hatched is here repeated, 
with the addition that it’s not always safe to count upon 
them even after they are full feathered. ‘‘ Many a slip 
between cup and lip,”’ should also be remembered. We 
know many men who were as rich over their oil-wells as 
this fox over his duck—until their visions suddenly flew 
away, because the oil wouldn’t flow, and they have now 
only a few scraps of paper called ‘“‘Certificates of Stock,” 
worth about as much as so many ducks’ feathers. Nota 
few of our young, inexperienced friends have other equally 
valuable documents,— tickets’? for some ‘*Grand_ Pre- 
sentation” or “Distribution,” which flew away, or rather 
the managers did, just defore the “* prizes’’ were distrib- 
uted. Perhaps a better way to state it would be, the 
foxy managers pounced upon these silly ducks, tore out a 
few greenbacks from their pockets, and then let them go. 
If they will imitate the duck, and keep out of the cun- 
ning sharpers’ way hereafter, it will be well. 


Independence Day. 


Pop! fizz! snap! bang! hurrah! Hail Columbia!!! 
.That’s about the way the boys’ thoughts run now, and in 
a few days they will let them out from fire-crackers, pis- 
tols, cannon, and every thing that can make a noise, in- 
cluding their own throats for the shouting chorus. It is 
well to celebrate the Nation’s birthday. People differ as 
to the best way of doing it. Young folks who don’t 
know what weak nerves are, believe in loud noises ; per- 
haps it is well that they do. Men and women are so full 
of thoughts about work and business, they might forget 
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to observe our Great Anniversary, if the children did not 
disturb their quiet. We believe this jubilee had great 
effect in keeping patriotism alive during the eighty years 
of prevailing peace following the Revolution. The Fourth 
of July orations, the display of the Stars and Stripes, and 
the general waking up of recollections of the past, and 
prophecies of the future, aroused the whole people once 
a year at least. Some day, perhaps five hundred years or 
more hence, when people have forgotten all about war, 
there will be less powder burning in celebrating such oc- 
casions. That will be when everybody knows how to 
keep up his own independent right of self-government. 
The wrongs which nations commit, and which cause 
wars, are only the great sum of the evil doings of the 
men and women who make up the nation. One great 
national sin of the United States is now done away with, 
and can not again bring on war. Other evils remain, ig- 
norance, too great desire for wealth, love of pleasure, 
impatience of any restraint—these are dangers that are 
now to be averted. Laws alone will not prevent their 
growth and the ruin they may bring. It is necessary for 
men and women, boys and girls, each to declare their 
Independence and maintain their Freedom from wrong 
doing. This will keep the national life pure, and make 
the country strong enough to stand like the pyramids, or 
like the living Banyan tree, which no storm can uproot, 
but whose growth increases century by century. 


Educated Senses. 


The eye, the ear, the fingers, all the servants of the 
soul, work mere skillfally when properly trained. Per- 
haps the Indian has the keenest senses, made so by long 
sractice. He must be on the alert, for his life depends 
an heing able te outwit the animals that furnish his table 
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and his clothing, and also to elude his wary enemies. 
From infancy his eyes are taught to ‘‘look sharp,”’ and 
his ears to *‘ keep open,” until not a bent twig or a pres- 
sed bunch of moss, or the rustle of a leaf, escapes his 
notice. But the most wonderful acuteness of the senses, 
produced by education, is seen where some of them 
have double duty to perform, as in the case of the blind. 
Hearing and touch divide between them the work usually 
done by the eye. A writer says: ‘To the seeing, touch 
is an auxiliary; but to the blind boy, itis the primary 
sense of all. Byit he knows his own clothes, and almost 
all the property that he possesses—his tools, box, bed, 
hat, fiddle, cupboard, seat in chapel, schoolroom and 
workshop ; by it he reads his chapter in St. John or in 
Robinson Crusoe; he plays chess or dominoes ; works a 
asumin long division, or writes a letter home to his 
mother which she can read with her eye’, and he with 
his fingers. By the help of touch he weaves a rug of col- 
ored wools; or fringes with delicate green and red, 
a door mat for a lady’s boudoir; by touch he sees any 
curiosity, which you describe to him, and which, hav. 
ing once handled, he always speaks of as having seen. 
He thinks he can read a good deal of your character by 
touch when you shake hands with him; and when he 
has heard you talk for a few minutes he will make a good 
guess as to your age, temper, ability and stature. One 
blind man at times guessed even more than this. He 
had been sitting one day and pleasantly chatting with 
sitors for an hour, when one of them wished the 
company good morning, and left theroom. ‘* What white 
teeth that lady has!’ said the sarcastic professor. ‘How 
can you possibly tell that? said a friend. ‘ Because,” 
was the ready answer, ‘for the last half-hour. she has 
done nothing but laugh.’ This was shrewd enough; 
but specially characteristic of him as a blind map.’” 
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Piano for a Life Time. 


Those desiring to find a Piano which will give entire satis- 
faction in tone, touch and style,and which WILL REMAIN 
GOOD FOR A LIFE TIME, Will please call and examine, or send 
for a circular describing the newly invented 


MA'THUSHEK PIANOS, 


constructed on an entirely new plan, the invention of Mr, 
Frederick Mathushek, who is well known among manufac- 
turers as the “Father” of improvements in Pianos. By 
his latest modifications, the power and tone of the instru- 
ment are wonderfully increased, so much so, that the small- 
est size, of “square” form, only four feet nine inches long 
and two feet eight inches wide, equals the full-sized piano 
as ordinarily made. The peculiar construction INSURES ITS 
DURABILITY, Address BARLOW, DOEHLER & CO.,, 
691 Broadway, New York. 


The 


Howe Machine 

Co.’s Sewing 
Machines, 

699 Broadway, 

Cor. Fourth-st., 
New York. 

5 For Families and 

* Manufacturers. 


These World-Renowned Sewing 
Machines 


Were awarded the highest premium atthe World's Fair 
tn London, and six first premiums atthe N. Y. State Fair 
Of 1866, 

These machines are made under the im- 
mediate supervision of the President of the 
Company, ELIAS HOWE, Jr., the original 
inventor of the Sewing Machine. 

The Stitch invented by MR. HOWK, and made on 
this Machine, is the most popular and durable, and ail 
Sewing Machines are subjectto the principle invented by him, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK: 
DSODOOOBOBOOBAyH 
CLOCK STITCH? 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“Woman’s GREATEST Boon.—We would advise aman to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life — in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WHEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household. We have had several 
different kiads on trial, and after a six years’ service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 

{American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865, 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
GROVER& BAKERS 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


Blastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE. 


495 Broadway, New York. 
















Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing power; IS GUARANTEED, with eight 
men and two horses, to self-temper the clay and make 3, 

to 3,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. H. RENICK, Proprietor, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 23. 


JOHN W. DOUGLASS, 
Gate of R. H. ALLEN & CO.) 
Dealer in Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seeds, 
Fertilizers, &c., No, 181 Water-st.. New York, 
Send for Circular. 
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I have Agents making Siz Hundred Dollars each month, 
selling and putting up my “ Patent Door Bells.” I want 
five more good Agents, 

A. E. TAYLOR, New Britain, Conn. 





] ERALD OF HEALTH.—In order to let those 

who have neverseen this excellent monthly judge of 
its merits, we will send it three months ON TRIAL, 
cents. $2.90a year, 20cents a number. MILLER, 
& CO., 15 Laight-st. New York. 


for 30 
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AMERICAN WATCHES, 


The true value of Machinery applied to Watch-making is 
not that by its use Watches are made rapidly, but that they 
are made correctly. Very few people know why a Waltham 
Watch shovld be superior to any other. In the first place, 
the Watch is regarded at Waltham as only a machine to be 
constructed like any other machine on mechanical princl- 
ples. The Factory is indeed little else but a va%t machine 
shop, the principle work in which is not upon watches, but 
upon machinery to make them with. If the watches are 
good, it is because the machinery is good. Of course there 
must be no fuult in the principle or plan of the movement, 
none in the sizes or shapes of the pieces of which it is com- 
posed, nothing wanting in their properties, and no error in 
their positions, These points once thoroughly settled and 
fixed in the case of every part of each variety of watch, it 
rests wholly with the machinery constructed with infinite 
variety of form and function expressly for the purpose to 
produce the finished pieces. The method established in 
every department is in short that of the reduplication of parts 
by mechanical means, and carried out.on the system of the 
finest sub-division of labor, By meansof multiplying gauges 
and microscopes, tests and inspection for the detection of 
wear in cutting tools and for faults and flaws in steel or stone, 
are made to accompany the work in every stage from be- 
ginning toend. It follows that the Watch goes together a 
perfect machine itself. Every part is found to fit properly 
in its place. Every pin may be pushed till it pinches, and 
every screw turned home. Instead of a sluggish and feeble 
action, the balance, even under the pressure of the lightest 
mainspring, vibrates with a wide and free motion,and the 
beat has the clear and ringing sound always characteristic 
of the Waltham Watch. The machine is a timekeeper from 


the start. 

This system is unknown in foreign courtrics and is entire- 
ly original with the Waltham Company. The Company 
claim that under it they produce watches which cannot be 
equaled for every quality which makes a watch valuable. 
Simple in plan and correct in principle, the movement is 
not only beautifully finished, substantial, accurate and 
cheap, but is uniform to the smallest details, not easily dam- 
aged, easily repaired and always as good asnew, There are 
different grades of finish on the different kinds, as there are 
different sizes and shapes to suit all tastes and wants, but 
every Watch that bears the genuine trade mark of ‘* WaL- 
THAM,” is guaranteed to be a good one, and nobody need 
be afraid to buy it. 

From The N. Y. Tribune. 

“The American Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass., es- 
tablished in 1850, has grown into proportions which entitle 
it toa rank among the manufacturing enterprises of Ameri- 
ca. The quality of these instruments has been thoroughly 
tested by minute comparisons, and the result is decidedly 
in favor of the home-made over the imported. 

“The first duty of a watch is to keep good time. Its other 
uses are decorative and subsidiary. The simpler its mechan- 
ism the more trustworthy its action, and the system upon 
which watches are constructed by the American Company 
is the very perfection of simplicity. 

“ An finportant question is that of the relative costliness of 
European and American Watches. It appears that the ad- 
vantage of cheapness is also with us. The difference in price 
is not excessive, but is sufficient to be an object to any pur- 
chaser. The virtue of superior durability, however, is one 
which onght to be well considered in this regard. Ameri- 
can instruments will outlast all others. It has been esti- 
mated that we pay Europe $5,000,000 a year for watches, and 
a like sum for keeping them in order. At our own doors 
watches are manufactured at a less price, of better quality, 
less likely to become disordered, and so arranged that in 
case of injury by violence, the injury may cheaply and expe- 
ditiously be repaired.” ° 

From The N. Y. Times, 

“ AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES.—This country has rea- 
son to be proud of thissplendid specimen of American oper- 
ative genius and enterprise. That it will work a revolution 
in the watch manufacturing of the world no one can doubt 
who examines the operations of the Waltham Establishment, 
for it turns out watch movements at just about one-half the 
cost of imported movements—beside the uniform reliabilit 
of the machine made watches must give them a great ad- 
vantage over all others wherever known. A poor time- 
piece of the machine make will be as rare in the future asa 
zood one of hand-make has been heretofore, for machinery 
8 arbitrary in its performance, and can make a perfect arti- 
cle just as easy as one that is worthless. It will be a cause 
of congratulation if this highly useful American enterprise 
shall have the effect of driving out of market the thousands 
of trashy foreign articles, miscalled timekeepers, by furnish- 
ing so excelleut and economical a substitute.” 

From The N. Y. Herald. 

“We notice with regret, (writing of the Paris Exposition), 
the absence of specimens of American manufacture, which, 
although only comparatively of recent birth among us, is 
already producing results of the most satisfactory character. 
The Watches manufactured by the Waltham Company are 
certainly, so far as strength, durability, and excellence as 
time-keepers are concerned, as good as anything produced 
by the French or Swigs manufactures,” 

From The N. Y. World. 

“ We have had one of the works of this Company in a case 
for some considerable time, and, comparing them with form- 
er first-class works of different manufacture possessed by us, 
they have established, in our opinion, their superiority over 
any ever introduced for correctness as timepieces.” 

From The Scientific American. 

“It is believed that a Waltham Watch is worth double the 

price of many of the imported watches made by hand.” 
From Harper’s Weekly. 

“The beauty, the precision, the greater cheapness, the 
uniform excellence of a watch constructed by machinery so 
exquisite that the mere mag of its operation is poetic, 
gradually give the American Watches a public preferenee 
which will not be deceived.” 

EVERY WATCH FULLY WARRANTED, 
FOR SALE_BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS IN THE 
INITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, 
For further information address the Agents, 
RORBINS & APPLETON, 
No. 182 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN WATCHES in every variety at Manufacturers 
prices a specialty with us since their intro@uction. 
T. B. BYNNER & CO., 189 Broadway, and 
156 and 157 Fulton-st., New York. 





‘BUY THE BEST! 


J. W. BRADLEY'S 
CELEBRATED 


DUPLEX. ELLIPTIC 


(Orn DovuBsiE SPRING) 


SKIRTS. 


THEY will not Benp or Break like the Single Springs, 
but WILL PRESERVE their PERFECT and GRACEFUL 
SHAPE in all CROWDED ASSEMBLAGES, CHURCHES, 
THEATRES, RAILROAD CARS, and tor PROMENADE or 
HOUSE DRESS, where three or four ordinary skirts are 
THROWN ASIDE as USELESS, 

EACII HOOP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEMPERED 
Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLY together, 
EDGE to EDGE, forming one hoop, thus making the 
STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as well as the MOST 
DURABLE and STYLISH, SKIRT EVER MADE. In fact, 
they are superior to all others, COMBINING COM FORT, 
ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY 

This POPULAR SKIRT is UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED 
by the FasHion Ma@azinEs and Opinions of the Press 
GENERALLY. 

At WHOLESALE, by the Exclusive Manufacturers and 
SoLeE Ownrrs of PATENT, 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 
Nos, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade-sts., N. Y. 
ALSO, at WHOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS. 


THE INDELIBLE PENCIL C0. 


(NORTHAMPTON, MASS.) 
Manufacturers of the Improved Patent 


NACE. 











PENCIL for MARKING CLOTHING, &¢., have now ready for 
sale their new 


HORTICULTURAL PENCIL, 


For writing on wood. Invaluable for making durable 
TREE and GARDEN T'aGs or LaBELS, or marking Toots, &c. 
PRICES: Horticultural, single, 75 cents; two for $1.00, 
er doz., 35.00.—Clothing Pencil, single, cents; three 
‘or $1.00, per doz., $3.00. Sent pre-paid mail or ex- 


press on receipt of price, 
A Liberal Discount made to Dealers, 
Every Pencil Warranted. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 
Best Juvenile Paper in America, 


Weoffera MAGNIFICENT LIST of PREMIUMS! 
Subscribe at any time during the year. 
The price of the Corgors! is one dollar a year, in advance ; 
sample copy, telling all about the premiums, ten cents, 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 


Book Agents Wanted, 


To solicit orders, in each town in the United States and 
Canada, for the most popular subscription book ever pub- 
lished, being THe ILLUsTRATED Hisrory OF THE BIBLE, 
by John Kitto, D. D., F. 8. A. Edited by Rev. Alvan Bond 

. D., of Norwich, Conn.—Over 700 closely printed Royal 
Octavo pages—more than 100 full page engravings. Recom- 
mended by the leading Clergy of all denominations of 
Christians. 58,000 Copies already printed. Six large power 
presses running on the work. Everybody wants it. Ex- 

erienced Agents say they never knew a k sell so well. 
o competition. Experienced Agents, School Teachers, 
Sabbath School Teachers, retired Clergymen, and others, are 
wanted to introduce this great work into every hou 


in the land. For Circulars, etc., apply immediately to the 
Publisher, "WiENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


50 PER CENT 


Saved by Using B. T. Babbitt’s 
Laborssaving Soap. 

The SOAP is made from clean and pure materials, con- 
tains no adulteration of aA kind, will not injure the most 
delicate fabric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which 
will not shrink after being washed With this SOAP, It may 
be used in hard or soft waters. It will remove paint, grease, 
tar, and stains of all kinds. One pound warranted equal to 
two pounds of ordinary family Soap. Directions sent with 
each eS for making three gallons of handsome Soft Soap 
from one pound of this Bose. tach bar is wrapped in a 
circular containing full directions for Lah ak os n Thi 
and German. Ask your grocer for “B. T, BABBITT'S 
SOAP,” and take no other, B. T. BABBITT. 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 


Washington-St., New York. 
Silver Tips for Children’s Shoes. 


They protect the toe from wear, and are highly ornament- 




















al. Applied to the most genteel shoes made, Buy no others, 
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FERD. F. MAYER, Chemist, 


Has removed his Office to 53 Cedar-st.,, New York. 


Sk cnirn VINES ae 


The Subscriber would call the attention of Dealers and 
Planters to his extensive stock of Grape vines, and especi- 
ally tothe Concord and Iona varieties. 

Our vines have always been unsurpassed by any in mar- 
ket and our aim is not only to keep up their well known 
standard of excellence, but to produce, if possible, still bet- 
ter plants than we have had heretofore, 

Having a very large number in course of propagation, 
we are enabled to sell at very low prices where quantities 
are taken, and all parties intending to purchase will find it 
rreatly to their interest to examine our stock and prices 

efore purchasing elsewhere. Last year the demand for 
our plants was so large that we were not able to fill one half 
of our orders, Therefore, send your orders in early to se- 
cure the best plants. Address G. E. MEISSNEE, 
Richmond P. 0.,, Staten Island, N. Y. 


SQUIRE'S PATENT FRUIT JAR. 


Fruits Preserved Without Sugar. 
The Only Jar for Preserving Vegetables. 
The Newest, Most Convenient and Economical Jar extant. 
This Jar is constructed so that the contents can be cooked 
in it, and all handling of Hot Fruit or Hot Jars or Tempering 
of Jars avoided; the contents retain all their natural flavor, 
and the labor of preserving is lessened more than one-half, 
Pamphlets sent on application, 
J. B, BARTLETT, Wholesale Manufacturer, 
69 Murray-street, New York. 














“MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD.” 
Just Published by C. SCRIBNER & CO., 
64 Broadway, New York. 

Rurat Strupres—witna Pracricat Hints for Country 
Places, by D. G. MiTCHELL, (1k Marvel)—with many Lllus- 
trations. One Vol. 

( ies sent by mail post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.75.) 

The author has sought to demonstrate: 

lat. Why aman should go, if atall,into ecountry. 

24. What sort of a homestead he should seek there. 

Sd. What he should do when in possession of it. 

“Thave especially sought to excite the ambition of those 
holders of humble estates who believe that nothing can be 
done in the way of adornment of country property except 
under the eye of accomplished gardeners, and to show that 
the proper appliance of small means will produce effects 
Whose c arms must in their way stand unrivaled.” 





Tue Great PicrortaL DousLE Numper of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED for July, con- 
tains portraits with Biographical sketches of CHIEF JUSTICE 
Cuase, Mrs. Harriet BeecuerR Stowe, Mrs. Le VeRT, 
EDWARD CARSWELL, and others; articles on Eloquence, 
QuEEN ELIZABeTH, Studies in Physiognomy, MAN-MONKEYS 
AND GORILLAS, profusely illustrated; and a great variety of 
matter, agreeable and instructive. A "NEw Vo_umEe—the 
46th—ENLARGED, $3 a year, 30 cts.a number, Address 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


THE HUREKA 


BRICK MACHINE 


makes 8,000 splendid Brick per hour, with only nine men ana 
one pair horses, or 4320 per hour by steam power. Has no 
complex machinery to be getting out of order or breaking 
down. its great simplicity and marvelous power command 
the approval of every expert, at sight. 
We challenge the world to prodnce its equal, 
m guaranteed to all purchasers, 
ABRAM REQUA, General Agent, 
No. 141 Broadway, New York, 


CELERY PLANTS. 


** Incomparable Dwarf.’’ 


This variety isso much superior in flavor, ease of culture, 
and hardiness, that for the past six years we have grown it 
tothe exclusion of all other varieties, for the New York 
market, It is planted one third closer than the tall grow- 
ing sorts—from 30,000 to 40,000 being grown on an acre. 
Dwarf variety, strong plants now ready, price: $1 per 100; 

$4 per 500; $7.50 per 1,000; $50 per 10,000; $200 per 50,000, 
Large Solid, suitable for light soils, price: 75c. per 100; $3 
per 500; $5 per 1,000; $35 per 10,000; $150 per 50,000. 

Safely packed (without extra charge,) to any distance not 
exceeding three daysinthetransit. Plain printed directions 
for culture and Winter-preservation, accompanying each 

e. HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEEDSMEN AND MARKET GARDENERS, 
67 Nassau-st., New York. . 


Seasonable Implements, etc. 


Hutchinson's Patent Wine and Cider Mill, $24: W 
No. 1, $7, No. 2, $10; Wethersfield Seed oan. es; ytd hog 
ton’s Patent Combined Seed Sower and Cultivator, $15; 
Nonpareil Washing Machines, No. 2, with Wringer, $31': and 
all other Agricultural Implements, etc., for sale by JOHN W. 
DOUGLASS, (late of lt. H. Allen & Co.), 181 Water-st., N. Y. 


op MORE GOOD AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
“ Tavlor’s Patent Door Belis.” See page %3. 

















- §PEAR’S PRESERVING SOLUTION 


Will effectually prevent fermentation or decay, and pre- 
serve all kinds of fruits, vegetables, cider, milk, &c., &c., in 
a periectly fresh and wholesome condition, without sugar— 
and without air-tighting—hence a saving of sugar, and 
trom 50 to 75 per cent, in the cost of jars. 

, The solution is warranted to contain nothing injurious to 
realth. 

Fruits preserved by it are equal to the best “canned” 
fruits, while its use admits of keeping the fruit, &c., in large 
vessels, afd using them at long intervals when opel a. 

It will preserve milk sweet from 12 to 36 hours longer than 
it will naturally keep, causing it to furnish more cream in 
hot weather. 

Give it atrial and be convinced of its merits and great 
advantages over all other methods. 

One bottle will preserve 128 ibs. of fruit, or 48 gallons of 
cider, or 123 gallons of milk, Full directions for using with 
each bottle. Price, $1 per bottle; 6 bottles for $5; or 12 bot- 
tles for 39. Good discount to dealers, ask your Merchant 
for it, or form club and send price for 6 or 12 bottles, and re- 
ceive it by express from the nearest one of the following 
Wholesale Agents: John M. Maris & Co., and Johnson, 
Holioway & Cowden, Philadelphia; C. W. Burgess & Son, 

Saltimore, Md.; Charles H. Atwood, Boston, Mass,; Burn- 
hams & Van Schaack, Chicago; A. B. Eaton & Son, Cin- 
cinnati; Valentine Gerber, St. Louis, Mo.; Elliott & Co., 
Berrien Springs, Mich.; Roe, Whitman & Co., South Bend, 
Ind.; Johnson & Bro., New Haven, Conn.; Young & Lyons, 
Providence, LR. 1.3; or to 

L. P. WORRALL, General Agent, 
No. 91 Hudson-st., New York, 













DOTY’S 


WASHING MACHINE 
and the 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER 


are so well known as the best, that recommendations 
are not deemed necessary. 
(See back numbers of Agricw/turist.) 
R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
$2 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. (opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 
ow TO MAKE MONEY.—Buy a 
State right for BAKER’S COMBINATION 
KITCHEN TABLE. One of the most taking Patents 
out, Send for a Circular. 
W. M. BAKER, Fortville, Ind. 


COOK'S EVAPORATOR. 


Patented June 22, 1858. Re-issued December 20, 1859. 


Manutactured by BLYMYER, DAY & CO., 
MANSFIELD, OHIO, 














OVER SIXTEEN THOUSAND IN USE. 
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For Sorghum and Maple. 


It is the most rapid boiler known ; the most thorough def- 
ecator, and the greatest economizer of fuel, in proportion 
to the work accomplished. It has taken 51 State Fair First 
Premiums, and survived one hundred and fifty competitors. 


VICTOR CANE MILL. 
Manufactured by BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OnTIO, 
The oldest Cane Mill makers in the United States, 
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No Keys, 





The testimony of thousands of operators, from every State 
in the Union, West and South of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, and the award of First Premiums over all the lead- 
ing Mills in the country, at Frrreen State Fairs, prove it 
to be all we have claimed forit—The Victor Mill. 

_ SORGO HAND BOOK 
and ek Catalogue sent free. 
sLYMYER, DAY & CO., MANSFIELD, O. 
BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Crncixnatrt, O., 

Mannfacturers_ of Sorgo Machinery, Drag Saws, Church 
and Plantation Bells, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, Horse 
He ra Hand Corn Planters, Garden Cultivators, Cider 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





NASSAU 
FICERS: 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER. 

J. P. ROGERS. 
R. C. FROST. 
E, D. WHEELER, M.D. 


OFFICE: 26 STREET. 
OF 

President: 

Vice-President : 

Secretary : 

Actuary: 

Medical Examiner; 





DIRECTORS: 
JAMES B. COLGATE, of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 
CHAUNCEY M. LEPEW, (late Secretary of State), 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. SANGER, Merchant, No. 35 Liberty Street. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, of Wynkoop & Hallenback, 113 Fulton-st, 
Rev. HENRY C. FISH, D. D., Newark, N. J. 
RICHARD W, BOGART, of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers, 
LUTHER W. FROST, New York. 





Policies issued during first year, -.-°'* . - 8,527 
Amount Insured, - - +--+ + $7,404,600 
Annual Premium, -_ - + + + + 456,216.20 
Present Assets nearly Half a Millton Dollars. 

Organized on the Mutual Plan. PROFITS of the COM- 
PANY Annually Divided, One-third of the Premium may 
remain unpaid as a LOAN. No notes required. Policies 
non-forfeitable. Thirty days grace allowed in es ep of 
Premiums, Insured have the widest liberty to travel with- 
out extra charge, 


Great Economy in Painting. 


Dory's PATENT COMPOUND PAINT OIL, four years tested. 
Fully as durable, covers as well, easier to spread, quicker to 
dry, and in no respect inferior to pure Linseed Oil, yet much 
cheaper! Warranted to render White Lead wHiTER, either 
inside or outside, and FULLY AS DURABLE as Linseed Oil, and 
as good for all colored paints, Four years’ use has fully 
established this. 





Prior, by the Barrel (40 gallons)............... $38 00 
5 Gallons tor trial, put up in good oak keg...... 6 00 
ieee sd . “ gry 11 00 


Shipped as common Railroad Freight, or by Express, 
Testimonials as-‘to Durability, in Circulars, Agents wanted 
everywhere. Exclusive sale giver 

DOTY’s PAINT OIL CO., 8 


CRESYLIC SOAP. 


A PERFECT DISINFECTANT 
(Patented). 

For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, and Purifyin 
itals, Tenement Houses, &c. Also, for 
toaches, Bugs, and Insects of all kinds, 

Manufactured solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 
190 Elizabeth-st., New York. 


To Merchants & Peddlers Everywhere ! 
A New and Good Thing for Every Family. 
DCTY’S EVERLASTING CLOTHES-PIN! 


Retail Price, 30 cents per dozen. Send two red stamps for 
sample Pin and wholesale terms and circulars, 
DOTY’S CLOTHES-PIN CO., 82 Cortlandt-st., New York: 


. 
Cortlandt-st., New York. 





Cellars, Hos- 
exterminating 








Normal Academy of. Music, 
At Meadville, Pa. 

The 8th Term of 8 weeks will commence July 2d._ For 
Circulars giving Terms, &c., and particulars as to the dona- 
tions of Free Scholarships, address THEODORE E. PER- 
KINS, care of Brown & Perkins, 420 Broome-st., New York. 


OLD MEDAL THRESHING MACHINE.— 

Persons intending to purchase a Threshing Machine, 
will do well to send for Circulars and Judges’ Report of the 
Machine, awarded Two GOLD MEDALS at the Great National 
Trial, Auburn, N. Y., July, 1866. Manufactured by R. & M. 
HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y.. See their advertisement in 
June number of the Agriculturist. 


HE ORIGINAL STOCK of Wilson Early 

Blackberry, including the Mother Plan:, ma again be 
seen in fruit at JOHN S. COLLINS'S Small Frui Nursery, 
one mile South-West of Moorestown, New Jersey, 


Approved Fertilizers. | 


Peruvian Guano ; Ground Bone (Best); Coe’s Superphos- 
phate of Lime, Plaster, etc., etc,, in any quantity. 


FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


Swift’s Improved Lawn Mower, Plows, Harrows, Thresh- 
ing Machines, Fan Mills, and all Other Agricultural Imple- 
ments, for sale by N W. DOUGLASS, (late of R. H. 
Allen & Co.), 181 Water-st. New York, Send for Circular. 


VERYBODY should send for Tom AMERICAN 
Stock JOURNAL.—Only 50 cents for6 months. Address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 
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‘DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
ENGINEER OF THE DRAINAGE OF CENTRAL PARE, NEW YORE. 


Illustrated. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 


REASONS WHY.—Indications of the need of draining.— 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sub-soil. 


HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 


THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious—Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor- 
ation.—Temperature. — Drought. — Porosity or mellow- 
ness.—Chemical action in the soil. 


HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 


OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAINS.—Amateur draining.— 
Maps.—Levelling instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains.—Spring water. — Fall. — Tiles.— 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of laterals.—Col- 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 


HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS.— 
Tools.—Marking the lines.—Water courses.—Ontlet.— 
Silt Basins. —Opening the ditches.—Grading.—Tile laying. 
—Connections,—Covering the tile and filling in,—Collect- 
ing the water of springs.—Amending the map. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 
AND DRAINED LAND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis- 
take of substituting large tiles for small ones which have 
become obstructed.—Heavy lands should not be tram- 
pled while wet. 


WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 


Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and last- 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy.—Details of cost. 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendence.—2. Digging the 
ditches,—3. Grading the bottoms.+4. Tile and tile laying. 
—5. Covering and filling.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 


WILL IT PAY? 
Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobac- 
co.)—Instances of profit.—Benefit of draining in facili- 
tating farm work. 


HOW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES. 
Materials.—Preparation of earths.—Moulding tile ma- 
chines.—Drying and rolling,—Burning.—Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 


THE RECLAIMING OF SALT 


MARSHES.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— | 


The English Fens.—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 
Embankments,—Muskrats,—Rivers and Creeks.—Outlet 
of drainage. 


MALARIAL DISEASES. 


Fever and Ague.—Neuralgia.—Vicinity of New York.— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr. Metcaif's Report 
to U.S. Sanitary Commission.—La Roche on the effects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma- 


larial Fevers."—English experience.—Reports to the 
British Parliament.—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 


HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 


Sewerage.—The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers in 
London.—The use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters in agriculture.—Effects of 
imperfect house drainage on health.-Typhoid fever.— 
The Westminster fever in London.—Fpidemic at the 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.—Back drainage—Water sup- 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
4! Park Row New-York. 





SENT POST-PAID. 





A NEW WORK. 
SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 





By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN ©0., N. J. 


A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers, the whole ground of 


Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 


ConTENTS: INTRODUCTION—I. BARBERRY—II. STRAW- 
BERRY—III. RasPBERRY—IV. BLacKBERRY—V. Dwarr 
Cuerry—VI. CurrANT—VII. GoosEBERRY—VIII. Cor- 
NELIAN CHERRY—ILX. CRANBERRY—X. HUCKLEBERRY— 
XI. SHEPERDIA—XII. PREPARATION FOR GATHERING 


Frvit. 


We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as he has given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer- 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. The chapteron gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The book is very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 


companion to his Grape Culturist. 
PRICE, $1.50 
NEW YORK: 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 PARK ROW. 


HINTS 10 HORSEKEEPERS 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifully Dlustrated. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What_ constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives; 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Lules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation—NHealth and temper, 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian_ originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed—- 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and Jlistory of the Percheron 
Norman—A purerace—Characteristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY + * Agin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Ggllo-the | and Narragane 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—P6tit a saising Pontes. 


HOW TO BREED MUL¢S. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorongh-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs-— ne eye Back Sinews--Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Yoal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Reqnisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming; its ne- 
cessity for all — of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—Slow to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE ATLMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 


Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Woun alls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillfal Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Discases of the Foot, 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The rey of 
Training—F lexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—DVacking—The Paces— Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A TIORSE. 


The Saddle—The Girths—The Btirrnpe—Baddie-Clothe— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—‘the Bridle--Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Scat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIEY RIDING—WRITTEN 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Sirrep— Tee Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Monunting and Dismounting—The Position~ 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Holdthe 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 


TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System—Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up_the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick = 
dies for Specitic Cases—Glossary of Diseases, 


12mo, 425 p.—Sent by mall post-paid. $1.75. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





41 Park Row, New York. 
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Quinby’s Bee Keeping. 
By M. Qurxsy, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 


Illustrated. Entirely new. The result of 35 


years’ of successful experience—with direc- 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur;* treating of Breeding, Movable-Comb 
and other. Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed- 
ing, Swarnty- Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene- 
mies, Wax,” ,“ ‘tring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of Hoi.y, Mtalian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi- 


cal matter. 
Sent Post-paid. Price $1.50. 


Gratifying Opinions of the Press. 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 

“Quinby's Work is the very best. It has long been regard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.” 

From Moore's Rural New Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q's former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and this, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction, Thirty- 
five years experience !——What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring thisto hisaid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives secking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a 
guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 


From the N. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders,” 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 


FLAX CULTURE. 


A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORE, consisting of full di- 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by anumber of experienced 
growers. 8vo, paper. PRICE 50 Cents. 


HOP CULTURE. 


Practicat Detatts fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sort, SETTING and CULTIVATION of the 
Plants, to PickinG, Dry1na, PressinG, and MARKETING the 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Illustrated with 
over forty engravings. Edited by Pznor.Grorcre TuvurRBer. 
8vo, paper. PRICE 40 Cents. 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selecting 
and Preparing of the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Curing, 
and Marketing the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by Fourtren 
EXPERIENCED Topacco Growers, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains Notes on the Tobac- 
co Worm, with Illustrations. Octavo, 43 pp., in neat paper 
covers, PRICE 25 Cents. 


ONIONS, 
How to Raise them Profitably. 


Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Octavyo,32 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cents. 

NEW-YORE; 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 








“NEW BOOKS. 





Domestic Poultry. 


Saunders’ 
By 8. M. Savnpens, 

New Edition Revised and Enlarged. , 
This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from the Author's Experi- 
ence and Observation. 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix ‘contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 





Mooney in the Swamps. 
PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 
FUEL—MANUBRE. 


WHERE TO FIND IT. 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 
ITS VALUE. 


A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 
THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL; 
By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale College, 
It gives a full history of PEAT, MUCK, ete., telling 
what they are, where found, and how to estimate their value. 
It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma- 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soll, etc. 


and it is especially explicit in regard to the 
USE OF PEAT AS FUEL, 


describing minutely the various processes employed in pre- 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated ; 
such as are in use in thiscountry, and Europe. It is illus- 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work is invaluable to those haying Peat or Muct: 
swamps, or wishing to invest in Peat Companies. 
SENT POST-PAID, 7 - oo. PRICE $1.25 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


! 





BOOKS 


FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Either of the Books mentioned in the following list 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price: 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER. 
This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture. 
CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations, 


GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 


PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 
tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—i llustrations. 


CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Zllust. 
PROPAGATING HOUSE.— PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues,—2 Jil. 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings. 


LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use.—1 Jllustration. 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Jillustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Jllustrations. 


TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Ji/ustrationa, 


SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations 


STEM APPENDAGES.—SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Jilustrationa. 

PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 


GRAPE TRELLISES,.—2 Illustrations. 
TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 


GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 Illustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Jllustration. 


INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—is8 JUus. 


DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Seventy) VARIETIES. 

REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 


SENT POST-PAID. - - = 


Allen’s Domestic Animals...... .$1.00 
A History and Description of the HORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, and FARM 
DOGS, with directions for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with their DIS- 
EASES and REMEDIES. By R. L. ALLEN. Cloth, 
12mo, 227 pp. 


Allen’s Rural Architecture...... .$1.50 


Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction 
of convenient FARM-HOUSES, COTTAGES, and OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including Barns, Stables, Sheds, Car- 
riage and Wagon-Houses, Work-Shops, Wood-Honses, 
Ash and Smoke-Houses, Ice-Houses, Poultry and Bee- 
Houses, Dove-Cotes, etc., together with directions for 
the gardens and grounds; useful and ornamental Do- 
mestic Animals, etc. By Hon. Lewis F. ALLEN, Editor 
** American Herd-Book,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 378 pp. 


PRICE $1.50 
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American Bird-Fancier......Paper,.. 30, 
Field, Cage, and House-Birds, breeding, rearing, etc. 
Paper, 12mo, 107 pp. 


American Farm-Book.(R. L. ALLEN).$1,50 


Or A CoMrEND OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE; Being a 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irriga- 


tion, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, 


Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the Uni- 
ted States ; with the best methods of Planting, Culti- 
vating, and Preparation for Market. Overone hundred 
engravings. By R. L. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo, 325 pp. 


American Rose Culturist..... aioe sis . 80 


(Including the Dahlia.) Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Propagation, Cultivation, and Management of THE 
ROSE, to which are added fall directions for the treat- 
ment of the Dahlia. In neat papercovers. 12mo, 96 pp. 


American Weeds, and Useful Plants.$1.75 


An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar- 
dener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description, 
(with accurate illustrations), of the WEEDS and 
PLANTS found in American Fields and Gardens, 
which meet the observation, or require the attention of 
Cultivators ; with practical suggestions for their Eradi- 
cation when needed. While practical in its character, it 
includes both the common and botanical names and char- 
acters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Popular Account 
of the Structure of Plants. By Wu. DariineTon, M.D., 
and Pror. Geo. TuursBer. Thoroughly Illustrated 
with 277 Engravings. 12mo., 460 pp. 


Annuals.. ...... w++eeePaper, §0, Cloth, 75 


THE AMERICAN HortTicuLTURAL ANNUAL FOR 1867. 
A YEAR Book FoR THE GARDENER, THE FRUIT Grow- 
ER, AND THE AMATEUR. It is a beautifully illustrated 
volume of 168 pages. It contains an Almanac and Cal- 
endar for each month, giving hints for work in the 
various departments, with useful tables, and an article 
on Growing Grape Vines from cuttings, by William 
Patrick; How Horseradish is Grown for Market, by 
P. Henderson ; Home Decorations, by A. Bridgeman ; 
The New Apples of 1866, by Dr. J. A. Warder; New 
or Noteworthy Pears, by P. Barry; Small Fruits in 1866, 
by A. S. Fuller; Rarer Valuable Evergreens, by T. 
Meehan, with valuable contributions by other writers. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL FoR 1867. 
A companion volume to the Horticultural Annual, and 
containing, besides an Almanac with hints about work 
for each month, an Essay on Draining, by Col. Geo. E. 
Waring, jr. ; articles on the Culture of Sorghum, by Wm. 
Clough ; Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, by Wm. 
S. Carpenter; How to Train a Horse, by S. F. Headley; 
Essential Features of a Good Barn, with Plan, by Dr. F. 
M. Hexamer; Recent Scientific Progress in Agriculture, 
by Prof. 8S. W. Johnson, of Yale College; The Culture of 
Wheat, by Joseph Harris, and other valuable essays 
upon subjects of interest to agriculturists. Finely 
Illustrated. 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier............ . 30 


BREEDING, REARING, FEEDING, AND GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT Of Rabbits: their Diseases and Remedies; Full 
Directions for the Construction of Hutches, Rabbitries, 
etc. ; Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Table. 
Numerous Illustrations. By C. M. Bement, author of 
Poulterer’s Companion, etc. 12mo, 101 pp., in neat 
illustrated paper covers. 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy...: -$1.60 


Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture. By J. B. Bousstncautt, Member of In- 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Georegz Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 


Buist’s American Flower Garden _Direc- 
REE 


Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, 
Rooms for Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN 
THE YEAR; with descriptions of most desirable 
plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-House, a 
Green-House, laying out a Flower-Garden, etc., etc. By 
Rosert Buist, a practical Nurseryman and Seed- 
Grower of Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, 342 pp. 





Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener.. ...$1.00 


An excellent Practical work, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Names, alphabetically 
arranged ; with full Directions for the Best Mode of 
Cultivating them in the Garden or under Glass. By 
Rozsert Burst. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.... . 75 


INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR THE AMERICAN CLIMATE; 
being a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on the 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each Department of 
Hot-House, Cold Grapery, etc. ; with Plans for the Con- 
struction and Heating. By Wa. Cuor.ron. Cloth, 
12mo, 204 pp. 


Cobbett’s American Gardener..... | 


A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gar- 
dens. Though an old work, it is one which will find a 
place in every considerable library, as the production 
of a remarkable man. While it is marked by the 
author’s peculiarities, it is so full of plain common- 
sense, that it is worthy of being kept in print. By 
Wituram Cossett. Cloth, 12mo., 230 pp. 


Cole’s American Fruit Book. ........ 75 


Containing Directions for Raising, Propagating, and 
Managing Fruit-Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with de- 
scriptions of the best varieties of fruit, ete. 18mo, 
288 pp. 


Cole’s American Veterinarian......... 75 


Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for Restoring and 
Preserving Health by good management, with directions 
for draining and Breeding. By S. W. Coxe. Oloth, 
18mo., 288 pp. 


Copeland’s Country Life........--$5.00 


An elegant Octavo Volume, containing 926 pages, and 
250 Engravings. It is a Compendium of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Practical Knowledge; embracing 
Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and Details of great 
value to every one interested in Fruit, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, or Farm Crops. It describes and illustrates near- 
ly the whole range of topics of interest to the Farmer, 
the Gardener, the Fruit Culturist, and the Amateur. 
By Rosert Morris CopELAND. Cloth, beveled beards, 
8vo., 926 pp. 


Cotton-Planter’s Manual........ -- -$1.50 


This is the only popular work published on the subject. 
It is a compilation of facts from the best authorities on 
the CULTURE OF COTTON, its Natural History, 
Chemical Analysis, Trade, and Consumption, with a 
history of Cotton and the Cotton-Gin. Cloth, 12mo, 
3820 pp. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. -$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Geo. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner; 
giving the necessary informatio for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 
Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Dana’s Muck Manual......,.....---$1.25 


A Manual for Farmers; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun- 
try. By Samurt L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 312 pp. 


Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture .........86.50 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening {in North-America, for the Im- 
provement of Country Residences; containing full Di- 
rections for everything connected with the Laying out 
and adorning the Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gar- 
dens, the Buildings, the Trees and Plants, etc., with 
principles of taste so stated as to adapt the work to all 
classes. Splendidly Ilustrated with many Steel and 
fine Wood Engravings. By the late A. J. Downtna. 
New Edition, Enlarged, Newly Ilustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by. HENry WinTHRoP SARGENT. 
Octayo, 534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 





Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor......$1.50 


CONTAINING PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Causes, NATURE, AND TREATMENT of Diseases and 
Lameness of Horses; embracing the most recent and 
improved Methods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
of Health. Illustrated. By Gro. H. Dapp, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon, Cleth, 12mo., 432 pp. 


Eastwood's Complete Cranberry Manual 75 


Giving directions for the cultivation in different locali- 
ties, with illustrations'and descriptions of varieties. By 
BENS. Eastwoop. Cloth, 12mo, 120 pp. 


Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guidel.50 


The previous Edition of this work was Thoroughly 
Revised; embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, 
with the latest improvements in their Caltivation ; 
especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers ; full Illustrations, By F, R. Exxiorr, of Ohio. 
Cloth, 12mo, 503 pp. 


Field’s Pear Culture...........-. --$1.25 


Tue Pear GARDEN; 2 Treatise on the Propagation 
and Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with instructions for 
Management from the Seedling to the Bearing Tree. 
By Tuomas W. Fierp, Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 
256 pp. 


By Ce at) 1) SOE errr 


A new and very valuable work, consisting of full direc- 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex- 
verienced growers. 8vo, paper, 


French’s Farm Drainage........... . 1.50 


The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Drain-Plows, Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles; including Tables of Rainfall, 
Evaporation, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. With over 100 illustra- 
tions. The best work on Draining published. By 
Judge Frencu, of New Hampshire, President of Mass. 
Agricultural College. Cloth, 12mo, 384 pp. 


Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Cul- 

GUIDING so. 0.0.i:0:0:cs.00 sic ceeck Meee mee 

A new, practical little work, meeting with universal 

favor. It gives a full list of varieties, down to the 
latest valuable seedlings. Paper, 12mo, 48 pp. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT; 
In the Market and Family Garden, 
Br PETER HENDERSON. 


A new, finely illustrated work on Market and Family 
Gardening, and the first ever prepared by a Market Gar- 
dener in this country. The author is well known, and he 
here records his successful experience of eighteen years. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Journal says of this work : 

‘We know of no manual on any subject that surpasses 
this. Every part of it displays the hand of a man thor 
oughly at home with his subject; it is full of sound, ex- 
cellent sense, expressed in clear and concise language. 
We say a great deal when we say that Mr. Henderson is 
as complete as a writer on gardening as he is a practi- 
tioner in his gentle but laborious art.” 

William Saunders, Esq., of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, writes: 

“Tt-is the most practically useful work of any on the 
same subject. In these days of book-writing, it is re- 
freshing to meet a work that has common sense and prac- 
tical experience for its basis.’’ 

Hon. Horace Greeley thus speaks of this book in the 


New York Tribune: 

‘*READING For Bors.—This work would probably not 
be selected by most boys as the book for their money, 
wherein they would evince their usual greenness. There 
are marvels of transformation and rapid production re- 
corded therein, which might well shame the dull fancy of 
the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah, Toknow that 
a few rods of good land may well employ and will surely 
reward the constant lebor of a stout man—that there are 
choice gold-fields all around us for those that to 
dig—that $1,000 may be wisely and profitably expended 
in draining, subsoiling, fertilizing, and deeply pulverizing 
a single acre—that he who would get rich by gardening 
must pile on manures by the hundreds of tons—that great 
crops always pay; half crops never—such are a few of the 
important truths succintly set forth and tersely enforced 
in Mr. Henderson’s little volame. There is no theory 
about it—one who has made himself rich by market-gar- 
dening, plainly tells our young men how t can get 
rich as easily as he did, and without wandering to 
California or Montana for it either.” 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 
OCRANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New-York. 
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Just Published. 


A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES 


By Doct. JOHN A. WARDER, 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY ; VICE-PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 


293 Illustrations. 


To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain- 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 
into something like order. 


This volume has about 750 pages, the first 875 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul- 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. A list of selections for different lo- 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Raisonné, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 





a fearful amount of labor. 


This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. He di- 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 


Frnit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
Jong-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi- 
enced orchardist. The work has 293 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound. 


SENT POST-PAID, 
NEW YORE: 


ORANCE JUDD & CO.. 41 Park Row. 


PRICE $3.00. 
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OR THE CULTURE OF 
Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 
BY THOMAS RIVERS. 

Nothing is more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to doit success- 

fully 
Dwarf Apples and Pears 
are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful in giving 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 

Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and be readily removed. The work also gives the man- 
ner of training upon walls and trellises. 

Root Pruning 
is fully explained, and methods of protection from frosts 
are given. 
Dwarf Cherries and Plums 
are treated of as are other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also given for growing 
Figs and Filberts. 


This little work is full of suggestions to the eultivator, 


| and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 


the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 

growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. ~ - PRICE, $1.00 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 41 Park Row. 


~My Vineyard at Lakeview; 
Or, Successful Grape Culture. 





To anyone who wishes to grow grapes, whether a single 
vine or a vineyard, this book is full of valuable teachings. 
The author gives not only his success, but what is of 
quite as much importance, his failure. It tells just what 
the beginner in cTgpe culture wishes to know, with the 
charm that always attends the relation of personal ex- 
perience, 

It is especially valuable as giving an account of the 
processes actually followed in 











Celebrated Grape Regions 
in Western New York and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Erie. 

This book is noticed by a writer in the Horticulturist 
for August last as follows: ‘* Two works very different in 
character and value have just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. The better and less pretentious 
of the two is ‘My Vineyard at Lakeview,’ 
little book that professes to give the actual experience of 


a charming 


awestern grape grower, detailing not only his successes, 
but his blunders and failures, 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains much 


It is written in a pleasant 


advice that will prove useful toa beginncr—the more usc- 
ful, because derived from the experience of a man who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, but has been 
obliged to make his vineyard support himself and his 
family.’ 

SENT POST-PAID. ~ ~ PRICE $1.50. 








ORANGE JUDD & co., 41 Park Row. 











BY 
Cummings & Miller. 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 


Your attention is ‘invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work- 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with SS designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c.,&e. It is 11 by 14inches in size, con- 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars, 

SENT POST-PAID. Price $10.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


DOWNINC’S 
Landscape Cardening and 
Rural Architecture. 


The most complete and yaluable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences; containing full Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying out and adorning the 

ural Home, the Grounds, the G ardens, the Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, ete., with principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes. Splendidly Illustrated 
with many Stecl and fine Wood Engravines, 3y the late 
A.J. Downtna, Enlarged, Newly llnstrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by Henry WrinTurop SARGENT. Octavo. 
534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 

SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $6.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 4! Park Row. 




















ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 
FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks, de- 
scribed in April number of the American Agriculturist, 
page 147, furnish a most attractive amusement for children 
They are yery simple in construction, will stand years of 
childrens’ handling without breaking, and give renewed 
pleasure daily 





CHURCHES, 
DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 
MEILLS, 
FENCES, 

FURNITURE, ete., 
in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces, 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled. Jlaving given these blocks a practical trial 
in their own families, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
were so well pleascd with them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for their sale. 

They areretailed at Zico Dollars per set, of one hundred 
and thirty pieces, put up in a neat box, and accompanied 
withacard giving various designs of buildings. A liberal 
discount will be made to dealers, Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 











41! Park Row, New York. 
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PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
ENGINES, 
CIRCULAR SAW AND GRIST MILLS. 


The Old and Extensive Establishment, the 
Mount Vernon Iron Works, ):s for sale: 
20 Portable Enginés (Mounted on Wheels) of 8 Horse Power. 


25 do. do. do, do. 10 do. do. 
17 do, Mis vetrctatanesssascneddssacitabe 15 do. do. 
60 Portable and 10 Stationary Engines of 20 Horse Power. 
89 do. and 22 do. do. of 23 do. do. 
15 do, and 11 do. do. of 39 do. do. 
12 Stationary ENgzines........sccccsccsveses of 35 do. do. 
9 do. DGiee indi cas Cadensengeuvcud of 40 do. do. 
7 do. Oss dicen ners ved xonnerevecs of 50 do. do. 
5 do. Gs wildedidnsccascancenstes of 65 do. do. 
3 do. WN cicvowsancasnoensxscees of 80 do. do. 
2 do. WD, ocscctectencsceteterws of 110 do. do. 


Also, 250 Crrcutar Saw Mi.ts of all sizes, and 150 REED 
& BUCKINGHAM’s SUPERIOR PATENT FLOURING AND FEED 
MILLs, with Bours and other fixtures, 

All are with modern improvements, AND 


THE GREATEST STRENGTH 


being erected 
AND DURABILITY 
TEED. 

TuIs Firm WAS THE First TO COMMENCE THE PRACTICE 
OF FURNISHING THE ENTIRE MACHINERY AND COMPLETE 
FIxTvures For Grist AND Saw MILLs, AND MILL WRIGHTS, 
TO ERECT AND PUT THEM IN RUNNING OrpER: hence, their 
great success and reputation for getting up the Best MILLS 
IN THE WORLD. 

Deliveries made in any of the principal cities of the United 
States. 

For Information or Circulars address 


c. & JI, COOPER, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
HUTCHINSON’S PATENT 
Family Cider and Wine Mill. 
Convenient, economical and cheap. 
Grinds Fine, Fast and Easy. Large size 
for Horse Power, with double Press and 
large square Cut. 
Send for Illustrated Cirenlar to 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
G. E. HUTCHINSON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Or, 








"ESHE BEST HAY, STRAW AND STALK CUT- 
TER for the least money—is GALE’S COPPER STRIP 
FEED CUTTER. = ss 
IDER MILL SCREWS.—Very stout, cast hol- 
low, With fine thread. Send for Descriptive Cirenlar. 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y. 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 


co’s CELEBRATED 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
DF 














FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 
We have the oldest. largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the manutacture 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, which, for simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public. 
The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, Which we give to the rated horse power, make our En- 
g.nes the most powerful and cheapest in use; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 
All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 
Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application, 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
ih Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Oflice, 96 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


MORE GOOD AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
“ Taylor's Patent Door Bellis.” See page 268. 





Is GUARAN- | 





HAWLEY’S TUBULAR EVAPORATOR. 


Patented May Ist, 1866, and June Ist, 1867, 


9 


SMITHPS WOOL FILTER 


LL. 
PATENTED APRIL 3d, 1866. 


= 
Yj iM i j I 
EMS 


COMBINED WITH J. 







TSNLAR EN 
=== 
Ng 


LSaa OL IWhda 


XINO SNILSOO GNV 


HiINGLINO 


SoS. 


‘HOOW sv 


HOLVHOdVAR HVALS 


Awarded the First Premium at the Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, 1865, 2nd the Great Mississippi Valley Fair, at 
St. Louis, 1856. Also awarded the Premium a. Ohio State Fair, 1866, and at various County Fairs. More universally com- 
plimented than any invention of its age, in the Whole country. 

It isa copper evaporator, and costs less than any other pan of same capacity, and does better work, with less than half 


the fuel and labor. 


N. B.—A perfect Filter, and Rubber Hose to carry juice from Mill to Evaporator, goes with each Evaporator. 


It is the only Evaporator that filters its own juice or sap, while boiling, and therefore does the best work. Good activa 
Agents wanted. Send for full Descriptive Circular, giving price, &c., sent free on application to W. A. PENNELL & CO., 





Normal, McLean County, Ill, successors to Marvin, Washburn & Co, 


@sTATE AND COUNTY 
bo RIGHTS FOR SALE, 
SAMPLE REINS PER SETT, 
Single, plain............ 10. 
Double plain.. “fis. 
AGENTS WANTED. 















For the complete control and easy government, breaking, 
training and imparting the very best possible style to old, 
young, spirited, unruly, hard or tender mouthed Horses. 

CLARK CHECK AND REIN CO. 
No. 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Zero-Refrigerator 


with Water and Wine Cool- 

er, is the best in the world, 
I can refer to 

O. Judd, of the Agriculturist. 

N. P. Boyer & Co., of the Am. 
Stock Journal. 


J.J. Thomas, of the Cultiva- 
tor and Country Gentleman. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 


Mannfacturer, 
605 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


NS RIVERACRIC _ 
Nort ‘WORKS? “URAL 








GRIFFINC &CO.PROPRIETORS 
Sf 


CORTLANDT ST.NEW-YORK 














A.N. WOOD & CO, 


EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


for Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are particular! 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Macht- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wella, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. P 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent ¢hem, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respects. 

A. N. WOOD & CO, 


FARMERS, 


If you wish to save time and money, use Norton’s Im- 
proved Sieve, for cleaning your grain, Send stamp for 
circular and see the liberal offer the inventor makes yo 
Those who are satisfied with having their grain half clean 
need not apply. Address E, D. NORTON, Bradford, Pa. 
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Clipper Mower. and Reaper. 





This Celebrated and unequated machine, heretofore mado 
by R. L. Allen, of N. Y. City, is now manufactured by The 
Clipper Mower and Reaper Company, ot their 
Works at Yonkers, N. Y., where they have unsurpassed fa- 
cilities for the business. The Machine needs no encomium. 
Farmers throughout all sections of the country who have 
used it, are ready and willing to testify to its greatly supe 
rior qualities for all work, combining, as it does, more points 
of excellence than any machine yet made, 

Its principal characteristics, are; Simplicity of construc- 
tion, Durability, Ease of Draft, Portability and Com 
pleteness of Finish in all tts parts. 

‘These Machines are made of Four Sizes, to mect the wants 
of any farmer, as follows: 

No. 1, One-Horse machine (30 in. wheel), 8! ft. Swath. 

(The only practical One-horse machine in market.) 

2, Two-Horse (light) 30in. wheel, 4 ft. Swath. 

No. 8, ose sd (medium) 82 in. wheel, 4% feet Swath. 

No. 4, sad nad (large) 36 in. wheel, 434 and 5 ft. Swath. 
Made also as a Combined Mower and Reaper. 
Address THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 

Nos. 12 & 14 Cliff-st., New York City 


No. 





Sulky Revolving Hay Rake. 
Send for emg a of this great improvement before 
buying any, to BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, Ohio, 

or, BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 








MPROVED FOOT LATHES.—Elegant, durable, 
cheap and portable. Just the thing for the Artisan or 

Amateur. Send for deseriptive circular. 

§. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


{RINDING MILLS.—Cheapest and best in the 
world, Burr Stones from 8 inches to 4 feet. 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


YONTINUAL LEVER and Screw Press, with 
/ Grinder attached, for Pressing Cheese, Wines, Cider, 
and Lard, &c. Address WILLIAM C, REA, 
Pleasant Run, New Jersey. 











Seymour’s Grain Drill, 





With Fertilizer Attachment and Grass Seeder. Warranted 
to Sow or Drill all Grains, Seeds, and Fertilizers, in the most 
perfect manner. Is light of draft, easy to operate, and is 
very simple and durable. Send for Circular. 
Address P. & C. H. SEYMO 4 
East Bloomfield, N. Y. 


PANTS for FARMERS and others.—The Graf- 
ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years; it is 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to green, lead, stone, olive, drab or_ cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer, It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fences, Agricultural Implements, Carriage and Car-makers, 
Pails and Wooden-ware, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, 
it being Fire and Water proof), Bridges, Burial Cases, 
Sanal Boats, Ships and Ships’ Bottoms, Floor Oil Cloths, 
(one Manuf. having used 5000 bblis., the past year), and as a 
paint for any purpose, is unsurpassed for body, durability, 
elasticity, and adhesiveness. Price $6 per bbl.. of 300 Ibs., 
which will supply a farmer for years to come. Warrantedin 
all cases as above, Send for acircular, which gives full par- 
ticulars. None genuine unless branded in a trade mark, 
Grafton Mineral Paint. Address DANIEL BIDWELL, 
Proprietor, 234 Pearl-st., New York. 


V HEELER’S PATENT CHAMPION ROOF- 
 ING.—The best, cheapest and most durable; it can be 
manufactured and applied by any one, State, County and 
‘Town Rights for sale at reasonable rates, 
Farm Rights, $1.00. Address W. W. GRIFFES, 
Schenectady, N. Y. P.O. Box 224. 


Elegance, Durability and ‘ Cheapness. 


LARMORE’S WIRE FENCE WITH CAST 
IRON POSTS. 

Also, Larmore’s Wrought Iron Single and 
Double Trees. Can be made by any Blacksmith. Is 
lighter than wood and cannot be broken. State, County 
and Township Rights for Sale. T. H. HUNT, Genl. Agt., 

Harrison Junction, Hamilton Co., Ohio 


TENCIL TOOLS AND STOCK, cheapest and 
est, M. J. METCALF & SON, 101 Union-st.,Boston, Mass. 

















H. W. JOHNS’ 


IMPROVED ROOFING 


Has been in use nearly ten years, and forms a handsome and 
reliable roof. Can be applied by any one. Elastic Min- 
eral Cement, for Kepairing Leaky Shingle and other 
Roofs. Preservative Paints, Roofing, Cement, 
&e. Exclusive right to sell and apply will be given, Send 
for descriptive circular, prices, &c., to 

H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St., N. Ye 


THE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL. — 


A Treatise on Breeding, Feeding, and General Manage- 
ment of Hogs. Particulars of all_Diseases, Remedies, &c. 
Sent free of postage for 23 cents. Every farmer should have 
acopy. Address N. P. BOYER & C + 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





66 FOR A BRICK MACHINE SIM- 
a 1 00..: ; $160 with Tempering Box and Moulds, 
warranted to make 15,000 brick per day, of a superior qual- 
ity. Address FREY & SHECKLER, 
Bucyrus, 0. 




















Chase’s Patent Skiving 


Machine, 


an indispensable article for Shoemakers, Harness and Belt 
makers, &c. Manufactured by JOHN W. CHASE, North 


Weare, N. H. Send for list of prices, 





Poudrette on Buckwheat. 


Double Refined Poudrette is the 
best Fertilizer in the world for Buckwheat— 
sown at the rate of 409 pounds to the acre 
it will double the crop—Price $25.00 per ton. 

Apply to 
THE LODI MANUF'G CO., 
66 Cortlandt-st., New York. 








OFFICE OF ** Passaic Carbon Works,” 
159 FroNT STREET, (CORNER MAIDEN LANE). 


LISTER = BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 

Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 


Orders for the above articles manufactured at our Works 
on the Passaic River, N.J.. should be addressed to__ 
LISTER BROTHERS, 159 Front-st., New York. 


REEN-HOUSE AND HOT-BED SASH.—The 

undersigned wotld respectively call your attention to 
their extensive facilities for manufacturing Sashes for Flor- 
ists and Gardeners, by which means we are enabled to fur- 
nish our patrons at a much lower rate of prices than any 
other establishment in the city. Particular attention paid 
to all orders, and furnished at the shortest notice. N. B.— 
Hot-bed Sashes constantly on hand. WM. H. COLES & 
CO., Office: 79 Nassau-st., New York. 








PERRY'S GRAPE VINES 
Are rapidly attaining the merit they justly deserve. Plant- 
ers and Dealers, and those wishing to form clubs for the sale 
of the only vines in the country grown by my improvement, 
and to which none others can compare in health and vigor, 
either for Garden or Vineyard planting, should send imme- 
diately for my Price List or my liberal terms to Clubs, Plant- 
crs will please state about the number of each variety they 
wish, and whether for spring or fall planting. My Illustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogue contains as correct a description 
of the different varieties of crane 1 grow, as ten years’ expe- 
rience in propagating and fruiting vines will admit. Price 


10 cents, less than cost. Address p 
F, L, PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Bell’s Berry Presses. 
We wonld call the attention of Farmers and Housekeep- 
ers to these presses—they are capable of expressing the juice 
from all kinds of berries, are cheap and durable, and of sizes 








to suit, and should be in possession of every housekeeper 


and farmer. Call and see them. 
_ PETER C. BENSEL, Agent, 
at Lorton’s Clock Store, No. 1 Cortlandt-st., New York. 
of Imported Swede and Ruta-baga 
10,000 Ibs. Turnip Seed. 10,000 American Purple 
Top and White Flat Turnip Seed for sale low to the Trade. 
To Farmers—One pound or more sent by mail on receipt of 


75 cents. For sale by C. B. ROGERS, 
No. 153 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 








The Best are the Cheapest, 





The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS are ac- 
knowledged to be the best instruments of this class in tha 
world. It is the policy of these makers to produce none but 
the very best work. They aim at success, not by using poor 
material and economizing in workmanship, so that their 
instruments can be sold at a little less price ; but by produc- 
ing the most durable, reliable, and in all respects the best 
work possible, and selling it at the very lowest rates at 
which such work can possibly be afforded, and at the sama 
prices to all. 

They now manufacture more than sixty different styles of 
Organs, varying in price from $75 to $1,000 each. These in- 
struments contain all the latest improvements, some of 
which are not to be found in other instruments, the right to 
their exclusive use having been purchased by M. & H., in 
some Cases at very large expense, 

MASON & HAMLIN have been awarded several times as 
many highest premiums, at Industrial Fairs, as any other 
maker, having received fifty-six within a few years. 

They present in their Circulars the printed testimony of a 
large majority of the most eminent Organists, Pianists, 
Singers and Composers in the country to the superiority of 
the instruments of their make. 

It is certainly economy in purchasing an instrument of 
this class to get the best, although the first cost may be a lit- 
tle more, as a poor instrument will soon get out of order and 
become comparatively worthless. 

C2 It should be remembered that the recommendations 
of dealers are not always reliable, as there is great tempta- 
tion for them to recommend those instruments on which 
they can make the largest profit; and makers of inferior 
work can afford the largest discounts. Mason & Hamlin have 
fixed their retail prices so low that they can afford only very 
small discounts, at wholesale, and hence the temptation to 
dealers to recommend and sell other instruments is great. 

Circulars with full descriptions, illustrations, and prices 
of the different styles, with hints on what constitutes, and 
how to select a good instrument, sent free to any one desir- 


ing them. Address MASON & HAMLIN, 
596 Broadway, New York, 
Or, 154 Tremonte-st., Boston. 








OPER’S NEW AMERICAN BREECII LOAD- 

ING REPEATING SHOT GUN, firing four shots in 
two seconds, using ordinary ammunjtion. Manufactured by 
ROPER REPEATING RIFLE CO., Amherst, Mass. Under 
personal supervision of C. M. SPENCER, Inventor of the 
famous SPENCER RIFLE. (23”Send for Circular.gg 








The only Family Machine that sets up its own work, Knits 
all sizes, widens and narrows, knits the heel into the stock- 
ing, and narrows off the toe complete—producing all varic- 
ties of knit goods, from an infant’s stocking, mitten or glove, 
to_a lady’s shawl or hood. 

It is simple, durable and easily rere. Agents wanted, 
Send for a Circular and Sample of Work. 


Address (inclosing cm) 
LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., or Springfield, Mass. 


2 Y INVALIDS’~ 
(7 WHEEL CHAIRS, 


for in or out-door use, $20 to $40. IN- 
VALIDS’ CARRIAGES to order. PA- 
TENT CANTERING HORSES, $12 to 
$25. CHILD’S CARRIAGES, Swings, 

* etc. Send for Circulars, 

S. W. SMITH, 

90 Williamsst., 

NEW YORK. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar for_a whole 
evening's exhibition, Easily managed and pays well. 
Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, etc., 
etc., forwarded on ‘application. T. H. McALLISTER, Opti- 
cian, (of late firm of McAllister & Bro., Phila, ) 49 Nassau- 
street, New York, 
OMES FOR TIIOUSANDS.—Enclose_ two 


Scent stamps and address ITH. S. BEALL, 
Real Estate Agent, Mt, Ayr, lows. 
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TURNIP SEED! TURNIP SEED! 
By Mail. 

eb. Foz, 

SERA ECP MOIES 6A. wes cedcesosnedcesscucnin Mneaee ++ 0$1.00 10 
GERMAN TELTOW (fine)...........ec000 Siveakoasane 2.00 20 
EGED DOP BIRAP CIMA: ccccoceccsetscesescs seassces J 10 
WHITE STRAP LEAF FLAT. .........sscccccvcccicces 10 
WHITE FLAT, or GLOBE....... were y oo ‘ 10 
Wee UE ans sos svascestehatancveceeese or 10 
Ce eT eT ere te Serr ree 10 
Lona Wuire FRENCH. 10 
RHO WEEE TANEBD 05 oss ccceccccsvescesteses 1.00 10 
VERTUE’S NEW LONG WHITE...........0.c0cceees 10 
LONG YELIOW FRENOM....2.0ccsccceccocces Ais 10 
ION MENA sos escedsecsetectcrecsesses 10 
TY RUINUN. os Seseecnssxececacesensscs 10 
DROW ANBEDEEE.... 065. ccvccacsiccaes ss 10 
ROBSON’S GOLDEN BALL.......000eeeeeeee 10 
WI TBLLOW PINDAGD....c.ciccccccccccccsssvcccede rE. 20 
DALE'S HYBRID. ...cccccccccosesccscccvcnccccsccees A 10 
IMPROVED YELLOW SWEEDISH, or RuTa BaGa.. 1.00 10 
10 

10 

RD. Roz, 

NOG MOMMINTNL 5 CaSueunccbsbunseses carder eesersnesses $2.00 15 
EWERN CURED RODTVE S66 i6idisciessccesscecsescs 2.50 30 
BROWN DUTCH LETTUCE......cccccccece-sssecee . 4.00 40 
CHINESE WINTER RADISH............ccccccsocece J 30 
BLacK SPANISH SC CEGamaa as ouewenncetaaaey 15 
ROUND SPINACH.......cccceceses 10 
EC \casmtenwtncseesenisesawagsetoaees 5 10 





All the above mailed free of postage, on receipt of the 
amount annexed. 


J. M. THORBURN &« CO., 
15 John-st., New York. 


TO FARMERS AND STOCK RAISERS, 
HAVE FOUND the most practical results from 


giving one to two feedsa day of Root Crops; Turnips, 
Sugar Beets and Mangel Wurzel. They render the corn less 
heating. A bushel of Roots is equal to a bushel of Corn fed 
alone. N.C. X.—American Stock Journal. 









EAP WO OOnge CATO, ......6scecseccecesescesesess per Ib., $1.09 
DareO Write Field Carrots, ...0000c6sccsceessesce 5 1.00 
Large Yellow Altringham Carrots,. . 1,00 
White Sugar Beets........... e 5 
Long Red Mangel Wurzel.. ° 75 
Yellow Globe “ A ne % 
Red-top Strap Leaved Turnip. ” vi) 
White  “ “ f “ "5 
Long White French = _ 1,00 
Yellow Aberdeen ™ vi 
Yellow Martha S Ustpeaeuesmayneerias “1,00 
Robertson'’sGolden Ball “ —....... eee e eee ee eee “ 2ae 
Red Tankard ~ ediuiticeneadeuisndes 5 5 
White Tankard yy mgeenWaicreas cases ae = v5) 
Orange Jelly ond sein nok ones we'elest “ 1 
Waite’s Hybrid Eclipee ** —...cccccccccccccccce “ 1.00 
Skirving’s Improved Ruta Baga .........eeeeeeeee a By 

dear “ vi 


Parple-top nn cveevece osseccse 
Forwarded per mail, 8 cents per 1b. additional. 
WASHBURN & CO., 
Seed Merchants, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





URE NEW CROP TURNIP SEED of my own 
raising, sent by mail. Purple-top Flat, 1 Ib., 60 cents; 
4 lbs., $2.00. Yellow or Swedish, 1 Ib., 75 cts; 5 1bs., $8.00 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


PETER (‘OOPER’S 
GELATINE 


WILL MAKE 


DELICIOUS JELLIES 
WITH GREAT EASE. 


ALSO, 
BLANC MANCE, 
CHARLOTTE RUSSE, Etc. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE WITH THE PACKAGES. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists. Depot, No. 17 Bur- 
LING-SLIP, New York. 


HE PERPETUAL (WATCH 

CHARM) CALENDER —size of a 
two cent piece—with plain, masonic and 
temperance emblems, needed by every 
body every where. Price by mail, elec- 
troplate, with enameled figures and 
letters, 50 cents, gold, ditto., $1.50. 

Address 

E. MADEN, 161 Broadway, 
%00m 3, New York, P. O. Box, 5578. 
Active Agents wanted every where. 














ATENT BOOKHOLDER, Writing-Desk and 
Ladies Work-Table Combined. Convenient, portee 
and easily adjusted. Sent anywhere, paid, on receipt of $5. 
Also several valuable Patents for sale. 
JOHN CONNACHER & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


OR SALE.—A splendid Estate of 1,060 acres 
rime land, on the Potomac River, 15 miles from its 
mouth, 120 miles from Washington and Baltimore. 900 acres 
open, under good Chestnut fence, Land very productive. 
Fine for stock raising, Grasses, Corn, Wheat, &c. Finest 
body of land in Eastern Virginia. Apply te W. H. HAR- 
DING, Real Estate Agent, No. 4 N. Green-st., Baltimore, Md. 











4 





Turnip Seed by Mail. 


The following varieties, the quality of which can not be 
excelled, will be mailed post-paid, to any address in the 
Union upon receipt of price affixed: 

4028. 8 028. pound 











Early White Dutch 3 cts. 60cts, $1.00 
White Strap Leaf... eee 60 * 1.00 
Red Ly | teiy 3 Lea ag 60 “ 1.00 
Large White Globe aps 45 “ 75 
Large White Norfol a es 4 * vi) 
Yellow Aberdeen....... wae | Be 60 “* 1.00 
Golden Ball (Robertson’s).10 “ 3 60 * 1.00 
Large Yellow Globe, extra.10 “ & “ a 1.00 
Long White French......... | ld s * 60 “ 1.00 
Long White or Cow Horn..10 “ Ss « 60 “ 1,00 
Yellow Finland..... nies tein it abe 50 “ 9 * 1.75 
Waite’s Eclipse, fine........ 1 8 “ 60 “* 1.00 
German Teltow......... apes ee 50 “ 9 “ 1.75 
Improved Ruta Baga....... 1 dane ee 60 * 1.00 
Skirving’s UOs secuscke 80 “ 45 “ 5 
aing’s Ose wxceve om 80 “ o&* 5 
Bigle'S TIVOTIG. « o. iosccsteces 10 “* 80 “ & “ 5 
Packets for retailing, full size, per dozen........... 60 cts. 

oO 0. half size, (REE Sener 35 cts, 


a ls 
Prices to dealers by the quantity given upon + goer 
Our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Vegetable 
and Flower Garden, containing 150 pages, beautifully ilius- 
trated, will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 25 cents, 
dress B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Winter Seed Wheat for 1867, 
FOR SALE BY 
CEORCE A. DEITZ, 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 
SEED WHEAT & GRASS SEEDS, 
CHAMBERSBURGH, PA. 








Italian Red Mediterranean, $2.25 #® peck. $8.00 B bush. 
Italian White = — = 800 “ 
Hungarian Red va 2. = a 6 
French Red be 2 - 8.00 “ 
Hallet’s Engh Read “ 2. S 8.00 “ 
German _ Red - 2.23 - 8.00 “ 
Hatlet’s Eng. White, “ 2.25 * 8.00 “ 
Dieh’’s White, 13 = 6.00 v6 
Canada White, mm * 5.00 “ 
Boughton White, 1.50 5 5.00 “ 
California White, hoe 5.00 “ 
Biue-Stem White, 2.00 % 7.00 - 
Egyptian Red Mediterranean, 150 ‘* 500 “ 
ad Cha 1.50 = 5.00 ba 
White Char “ 150 5.00 
Lancaster Red Chaff ea) oe 500 1“ 


Fou: pounds of either of the above — will be 


sent by mail (free of Postage) for one dollar. i 


Chester White Pigs. 


$12 to $15 each; $20 to $25 per pair, 8 to 12 weeks old; 

CASHMERE ANGORA G ATS!—Arrive this fall from 
Asia! Engage now. Send for terms, 

EaeGs: for 6 weeks to come of over 100 varieties of fowls! 
This year’s fowls can be engaged now, at low rates. Breed- 
ers and Fanciers come and visit us and our stock, and see 
if we have not extra —— specimens, Send for Cata- 
logue. Terms, &¢c., with stamps (6 cents). Address 

“THE COX FARMS,” care J.C. COX & CO. 
Osborn, Greene Co., Ohio. 

N. B.—Best of References given, if’ necessary, but our 

stock shows for itself, when people come to see it. 


THOMAS FITCH, 
of New London, Conn., 
Breeder of Alderney and Ayrshire Stock of all descrip- 
tions, has constantly on hand and for sale the best_Animals 
of each of the above breeds, at reasonable prices. Warrant- 
ed as represented, 


JPREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 
Circulars and Prices, Address N. 4 y 








Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for SALE 
by the Original Shipper. Send for a Circular on their 
Breeding and management. Address 

THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 








URE BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS boxed and 
shipped to any part of the United States, from Tivoli, 
Peoria Co., Illinois, by 8. B. EMERY. 


ANCY FOWLS’ EGGS OF MOST VARIETIES, 
PLATA DUCKS, birds and eaEs, Aylesbury Ducks, eggs 
only. Send for Circular, . M. HALSTED, 





Be bak hp kee es _Agent, 68 Pearl-st., New York, | 
RAHMA POOTRAS, bred from stock weighing 


24 Ibs. to 28 Ibs. per pair, at maturity. Warranted pure. 
Price $8 per pair; $12 pertrio. Eggs, $2 perdozen, Address 
N. P. B oR & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, a first class 

monthly, containing 36 large double column pages, 
only 50 cents for 6 months. Try it! Will save every farmer 
many dollars, as we offer a Horse and Cattle Doctor free. 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 








TALIAN BEES—New Importation just received. 
ueens, progeny of above, ready for delivery after July 
20, 1867. Send for Circular. M. QUINBY, St. Johnsaville, N. Y. 





The Land of Low Taxes! 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 

SIMON J. MARTENET, No. 6 Southsst., Balti- 
more. Author and Publisher of the largenew MAP and 
ATLAS of MARYLAND. 

Persons desiring to locate, or eypenene property in Balti- 
more, or the State of Maryland, by consulting this Agency, 
will have the benefit of the advertisers thorough knowledge 
of the City and State, acquired in eighteen years experience 
at Surveying in Baltimore, and ten years spent in getting up 
his State Map and Atlas. MARYLAND TAXES about one- 
third that of Northern States, 


Fruit-Farm and Nursery for Sale. 


The CELEBRATED PoMONA FRrUIT-FARM and NURSERY 
of J. W. Dodge, on the Cumberland Table Lands of East 
Tennessee. Unequaledas a fruit growing region Beautiful 
Tract of 808 acres, with rich Prairie. Good improvements, 
large Orchards of finest Fruits). SEVEN First PREMIUMS 
awarded by the State and Division Fairs, to fruit from the 
PoMoNA ORCHARDS. Fine opportunity for Nursery business. 
Can be made a superior stock or Dairy Farm, Must be sold 
immediately.. Price moderate. For particular description, 
terms, &c., address J. W. DODGE & SON, 

Pomona, Cumberland County, Tennessee. 


CHEAP FARMS. 


Enterprising men do well in moving to the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. Land sells at great bargains; the climate is 
mild; growing seasons long; soil good; close to Balt. & 
Phila. markets, Send for free price and descriptive list of 
farms, MANCHA & ZOOK, Greensboro, Md. 


RANKLIN TRACT.—20,000 ACRES on Rail- 

road, Gloucester Co., New Jersey, 25 miles south of Phila- 
delphia, geod soil, mild, healthful climate. Low prices, in 
lots to suit purchasers. Pamphlets with map and full infor- 
mation sent free. Address MORRIS & CO., Newfield, Glou- 
cester Co.,N.J. Improved Farms for sale, 


MEAD’S GRAPE CULTURE. 


American Grape Culture and Winc- 
Making. 


By PETER B. MEAD. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

It is the best book on the subject that we have sceft.— 
Evening Post. 

There is no cultivator so advanced that he will not find 
his own ideas quickened into greater clearness and accuracy 
by reading it, and beginners will find it a thorough and safe 
guide in all that relates to the vine.—From Letter of Dr. C. 


W. GRANT. 

HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of $3 00. 


@CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED. — The 8ub- 
scriber wishes to employ for each town in the United 
States, male teachers who have formerly been engaged, 
either in Day Schools or Sunday Schools, who can devote 
their exclusive time to the business, to canvass for the 
“ Tlustrated History of the Bible,” »b John Kitto, D. D., F. 
§. A., edited by Alvan Bond, D. D., of Norwich, Conn, 

This is the best selling book I have ever published. Agents 
make from $100 to $300 per month, and say “they never 
knew 2 book to sell so well.” Apply immediately in person 


by le 0 the publisher, 
—— HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 




















S1. #1. S61. S11. #1. 


You have a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine? Send for 
a pair of Patent Sewing Machine Castors. Ladies 
can, themselves, immediately attach them to the legs of 
either end of the machine, and will not then need to call 
upon husband, father or brother to do the lifting. 


The machine stands firmly on the floor, but by slightly tip- 
ping it, it willrest upon tne castors and move easily about 
the room. It being desirable to move it every day for the 
purpose of sweeping where it stands, or fora more conve- 
nient position for working than the one it usually occupies, 
you will find it just the thing wanted, We send them oT 
mail, postage paid, to any part of the U. 8. on receipt of $1. 

ents wanted in every Town or County in the U. §. 
ost excellent inducements offered, 
Address H. B. FANTON, 491 Broadway, New York. 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PREScE&S. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 





) manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 


ber of over 

Tue Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages. We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 


examine personally, 
Orders Promptly attended to, by addressing 


INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. I. 


A Clean Sweep Every Day 
FOR ALL TIME. 
The Silver’s Patent Broom 

Enables every farmer to use brush of his own raising, and 
have a better broom in every respect than can be bought at 
the store. Jt is so simple that achild can put tt together. 
The parts (except the brush,) will last a life time, and the 
brush can be renewed in a few minutes.—See editorial de- 
scription in this number of the Agriculturist, also cut of 
Broom on page 77, February number, and recommendations, 
etc., on page 227, June number. 

Those who do not raise their own brush, will also find it 
the cheapest as well as the best article in the market, it 
being adapted to city and country. 

AGENTS WANTED throughout the country; exclu- 
sive territory given. Sample, and full instructions for put- 
ting together, sent prepaid, on receipt of $1.50. 

Address Cc. A. CLEGG & CO., 
206 Broadway, New York. 


SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Advertisements from reliable parties only, inserted in 
the Agricultural, Religious, and other first-class mediums 
throughout the country, by the undersigned. 

An experience of several years in conducting the adver- 
tising department of the American Agricultarist, gives su- 
perior facilities for satisfactory transaction of such business, 
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THE SHIP GOLDEN STATE 
HAS ARRIVED WITH 


22,000 HALF CHESTS 


THE 


PAPI 


OF 


FINEST 


JAPAN TEAS 


TO THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 3! and 33 Vesey Street. 


These Teas by the ship Golden State were purchased di- 
rect from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of the 
magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at about 
half the usual commissions. This is the largest cargo ever 
imported from Japan by about seven thousand packages. 
By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY put 
these Teas into the hands of the consumers with but one 
very small profit—an achievement in commercial enterprise 
seldom if ever before attained, 
edged, both here and in Japan, as being the finest full cargo 
ever exported from that country. 


These Teas are acknowl- 





ALSO, 
THE SHIP GEO. SHOTTON 
HAS ARRIVED WITH 
12,000 HALF CHESTS 
OF THE 
FINEST FOOCHOW 


OOLONG TEAS. 


The cargo of the ship George Shotton is the second in size 
that has ever come to this port from Foochow, (which is the 
finest Black Tea district in China). These are the “jinest, 
Jirst-picking contract Teas"—rich, fresh, and full-flavored. 





The receiving of these two large cargoes by the GREAT 
American Tea Company for their own trade is acknowl- 
edged by the mercantile community as the largest transac- 
tions ever made in this countfy. They were deemed of so 
much importance that the fact was telegraphed to all the 
principal commercial papers in the country by their corres- 
pondents here, and thus appeared asan important news item 
throughout the United States at the same time. 


The importance of these transactionsin this market is thus 
noticed by the oldest and most respectable commercial pa- 
per in this city—the V. Y. Shipping and Commercial List— 
which says: “The trade have again been startled by the ar- 
rival of two large cargoes of Teas to the Great American 
Tea Company—the ship Golden State from Japan, with 
22,000 half chests; and the ship George Shotton from Foo- 
chow, with 12,000 packages.” And in another place it says: 
“The recent large operations of the Great American Tea 
Company have taken the trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes with- 
in a week, comprising 12,331 packages Black and 22,849 pack- 
ages Japan, for immediate consumption, at a cost of about 
a million and a half of dollars, indicates the extensive na- 
ture of the Company’s business, and deserves a passing no- 
tice at our hands.” 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 
cy of flavor. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, (previous to the establishment 
of the GreaT AMERICAN Tza COMPANY), We will start with 
the American houses, leaving out of the account entirely 
the profits of the Chinese factors. 





1st: The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d; The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

8d; The Importer makes a profit of 80 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th; On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th The Speculator sells it tothe Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th : The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

th : The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th : The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ali the profit 
he can get. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

a 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
asmall profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware- 
houses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paperorin ourcirculars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete, send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s 


The answer is simply this: Let each person 


goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri- 
bution—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation, the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Pedlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly 
and faithfully filled, and in case of Clubs can haye each 
party’s name marked on their package and directed, by send- 
ing their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $39 had 
better send Post-Office drafts, or money with their orders, 
to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger 
orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery. 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Onur profits are small, but we will 


be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 


package for a Club less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend, to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # Bb. 

MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® hb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 ® b. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 ® I. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 99c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 ® 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1.10, best $1.25 #@ Db. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb., by purchasing 
their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5643, New York city. 








COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


25c., $0c., S5c., best 40c. per pound. 





Tux GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, (established 1861), 
is commended by the leading newspapers, religious and 
secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York City. 
Orange Judd, Editor. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York City. 
Daniel Curry, D. D., Editor. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. M. Reid, D. D., Editor. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Chicago, Il. 
Thomas M. Eddy, D. D., Editor. 
EVANGELIST, New York City. 
Dr. H. M. Field & J. G. Craighead, Editors. 
EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE, New York City. 
Edward Bright, Editor. 
CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 
E. S. Porter, D. D., Editor. 
INDEPENDENT, New York City. 
Wm. C. Bowen, Publisher. 
THE METHODIST, New York City. 
Geo. B. Crooks, Editor. 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, Rochester, 

(Pe D. D. T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
TRIBUNE, New York City. 

Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list asa positive guaranty of 
our manner of doing business; as well as to the hundreds of 
thousands of persons in our published Club Lists, 





ScpBURY, Mass., May 27th, 1867. ~~ 
ORANGE Jupp & Co. , 

Seeing by the Commercial and Daily papers that Toe 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 31 and 33 Vesey-st., have re- 
ceived a new lot of tip top teas, I would like to have this 
club order filled, and if they are all right, take the liberty to 
ask you to forward this order to them. 

Yours &c., Respectfully, 
D. W. PARMENTER. 


CLUB ORDER. 











2 1B. DONORS. ..0.00.00080 D. W. Parmenter...... at $1.00.... $1.00 
1 do. Mixed........ .1), W. Parmenter...... at 1.00.... 1.00 
yi J. H. Swallow......... at 1.00.... 200 
1 do. Oolong... ..3.:.<s J. H.Swallow......... at 1.00.... 1.00 
1 do. Young Hyson,...A. D. Parmenter....... at 1.00.... 1.00 
1 do. Oolong..........+ PEERED. cccccccsedcec at 1.00.... 1.00 
2 GO) Milzed.....5. 05.50 | err at 1.00.... 1.00 
8 do. Oolong.........+. TERENCE s 6605.62 000 0b E00. .2. ae 
1 do. Mixed............ i | ere a at 1,00.... 1.00 
$3 do. Oolong.......... A. G. Wolcot...........a6 1.00.... 3.08 
1 do. Young Hyson...A. G. Wolcot........... at 1.00.... 1.00 
2 do. Japan ose Capt. Wotton... ......a6 1.10.... 298 
2 G0; ADEN: 6636566555 Miss C. Parmenter.....at 1.25.... 2.50 
2 do. Oolong........... J. Parmenter.......... at 1.00.... 2.00 
1 do. Oolong.........+: errr ire at 1.00.... 1.00 
ee. ae Ts BARTER. oo cc scdcceces at 1.00.... 1.00 
1 Go; Dime | ....6<0065 is POR cecesenese-se at 1.00.... 1.00 
8 do. Oolong...... <0 astiite MOUS cccncesdecsee at 1.00.... 3.00 
1 do. Volong.........0¢ ph | eer Pert Pee at 1.00.... 1.00 
8 do. QOONG........0008 G. Goodnow,..... ....at 1.00.... 3.00 
32 Ibs. $32.70 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, 
by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and 
Coffees about one-third by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves a8 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers only are 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of Great American Tea Company. Direct letters and orders 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP’, 


Nos. 8{ and 83 VESEY-ST., 


NEW YORK. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





